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HE application of Bone Conduction to hearing by Sonotone engi- W 

neers shook the entire world of electro-acoustics. It was revolution- 

ary. It actually established a new method of employing a rarely used 0 
sound-circuit for the deafened. But now comes news of a second, and L 
even more dramatic development, theperfected application of this new XK 
bone conduction technique, represented by our new model, the super: 2 
powered Super-Sonotone. Many new leadership features speak for them- Li 
selves . . . and are exclusive. " 


FREE BOOKLET AND TEST! 


Regardless of your hearing loss, or the 
aid you now use, don’t fail to investigate 
this—the world’s newest perfected hearing 
aid—years ahead of the rest of the electro. 


NO BUTTON VIBRATOR 
INCONSPICUOUS 


Here is a new instrument that makes 


virtually no demands on your nervous 
system; those who have bone conductivity 
hear without strain or effort. Instead of a 
button vibrator, the entire smooth surface of 
the oscillator forms the sound-conveying 
contact unit. Inconspicuous. Worn by 
many women completely concealed. 


acoustic industry. Prove to yourself that it 
is the nearest thing to natural hearing 
science can offer . . . Be sure to call for a 
free test or send your name and address 
for a copy of Sonotone’s new booklet— 
"Science’s Newest Hearing Technique.” 
It’s free. 


SONOTONE—CREATED AND MADE EXCLUSIVELY IN THE UNITED STATES 
ADDRESS ROOM 33-H 


SONOTONE CORPORATION 


19 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


CREATOR OF THE WORLD’S FIRST PORTABLE 
BONE CONDUCTION HEARING AID - - - = 
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This Month’s Contributors 
Mary C. New has thrice given courses in Mildred Harris is a prominent member of 
Association Summer Schools. She has taught the Washington League for the Hard of Hear- 
in several of the state schools, and is now en- ing. 
gaged in private tutoring in New York City. Genealogy sounds most delightful as Janice 
Articles about Tad Chapman always have Boyd tells about it. Miss Boyd will be re- 
a special appeal. This one is from notes made membered as the author of “The Liability of 
by Florence Barbour, a graduate of Boston Uni- Having a Loving Family,” in the January 
versity, who has for the past three years taught Votta Review. 
English, Latin, and French at Perkins Institu- It is an honor to be allowed to print a 
tion for the Blind. hitherto unpublished poem by Margaret Pres- 
The article on “Relative Clauses” was sent cott Montague, the author of “Closed Doors,” 
in by Edith M. Buell while she was assistant “The Lucky Lady,” and many novels and short 
sag at the Lexington Avenue School. stories. A new article which Miss Montague 
Buell has spent the past winter in Texas has written about the hard of hearing will 
at work on a revision of her “Outline of Lan- appear soon in the Atlantic Monthly. 
guage Work for Deaf Children,” a new edition John A. Ferrall long ago mastered his fate 
of which will be out in June. as well as his weight. His animadversions on 
A somewhat controversial subject is broached either topic are worth reading. 
by Josephine Quinn, supervising teacher at the A teacher of lip reading and a prominent 
esota State School. Those who disagree worker in the Jacksonville League, Helen 
with her are invited to discuss the question. Monterey Collins has been engaged in a hear- 
No introduction is required for Margaret ing survey of the school children in Duval 
| Iynd Hance, who tells her own story in her County, Florida. 
ticle. Her succession of jobs culminated in Nelle G. Birk teaches lip reading in Los 
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A National Conferen 


ce on the Education 


of Handicapped Children 


Held at New York University, New York City, March 9-10, 1934 


to attend the National Conference 

on the Education and Rehabilita- 
tion of Handicapped Children, held in 
New York City March 9-10, but after the 
close of the convention it was estimated 
that nearly 5,000 persons had participated 
in the various meetings. The convention 
was under the joint sponsorship of the 
National Council on the Physically Handi- 
capped, the National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene, and the School of Education 
of New York University. Eighteen organi- 
tations took part in the section-confer- 
ences on particular phases of physical, 
mental, vocational and social handicaps of 
children; and five educational organiza- 
tions participated in the elementary edu- 
tation conference which took place on 
the same dates. To quote Chancellor 
Harry Woodburn Chase, of New York 
University, who opened the conference, 
“Because of the present tendency of 
boards of education to curtail special 
services for handicapped children, as a 
means of balancing budgets and meeting 
deficits, many teachers in the elementary 
grades are finding these unfortunate chil- 
dren in their classes. Until such time as 
a aroused public can interest itself in 
the needs of these forgotten children, it 
seems wise to give their teachers an op- 
portunity to meet and talk with specialists 
in the problems of handicapped children.” 


—. 3,500 educators were expected 


Unfortunately, this purpose to give 
classroom teachers an opportunity to meet 
and talk with specialists accustomed to 
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dealing with handicapped children seems 
not to have been attained. As in many 
other conferences planned to educate the 
uninitiated public, the section meetings 
(or at least those upon which we were 
able to secure reports) were attended al- 
most entirely by persons already inter- 
ested and informed about the types of 
work under consideration, and there was 
little or no opportunity for general dis- 
cussion or questions to speakers. It is to 
be hoped that the average grade teacher 
learned more about the difficulties of the 
misunderstood handicapped child in her 
class than was apparent. 


Otherwise, the conference was very suc- 
cessful. The sections of particular inter- 
est to readers of the VoLtTa Review dealt 
with the topics: “A Future for the Hard 
of Hearing,” under the auspices of the 
American Federation of Organizations for 
the Hard of Hearing; “Coordinated Social 
Planning for the Deaf,” sponsored by the 
National Association of the Deaf; “The 
Social and Educational Implications of 
Treating Children with Handicapped 
Speech,” sponsored by the American So- 
ciety for the Study of Disorders of 
Speech; “The Vocational and Social Ad- 
justment of the Handicapped Child,” of 
which the National Rehabilitation Asso- 
ciation was sponsor; and “A Square Deal 
for the Hard of Hearing Child,” con- 
ducted by the Lip Reading Department of 
the National Education Association. It is 
to be regretted that, because of lack of 
space, a full report of only two of these 
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meetings can be given. The following ac- 
count was prepared especially for the 
Votta Review by Miss Mary C. New. 


Two Sections of the Conference 


Dr. L. A. Wilson, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education, presided over the 
session on “Coordinated Social Planning 
for the Deaf,” which included talks by 
Presidents Howard McManaway of the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, Alvin E. 
Pope of the Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf, and Max A. Gold- 
stein of the Society of Progressive Oral 
Advocates; and Marcus L. Kenner, repre- 
senting the National Association of the 
Deaf. 

Each educator discussed the question of 
social adjustment, and offered an outline 
for future improvements in the educa- 
tion of the deaf child. The suggestions, 
while different in methods of approach, 
showed cooperation of spirit and a unity 
of belief that all programs of work must 
be changed to meet the changing world. 
In his opening remarks, Dr. Wilson stated 
that it has become increasingly difficult 
to find employment for normal young 
men and women. Educators of the deaf, 
therefore, must look ahead and plan to 
make the structure of the education of the 
deaf capable of meeting the individual 
needs of the child who must take his place 
in an increasingly difficult world. 

As first speaker of the program, Mr. 
Howard McManaway said, in part, that 
it was generally agreed that the great 
problem with the deaf is social adjust- 
ment. The deaf child is a child first of 
all, with the same instincts as other chil- 
dren. The same laws of learning apply 
to each. Individual differences between 
deaf children are greater than general 
differences between the deaf and the 
hearing. To overcome the language handi- 
cap, the schools must strive for normality 
in speech, language, thoughts, attitudes, 
environment, and associates. It is ad- 
mitted that when a deaf child leaves 
school he is often unable to make the 
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necessary social adjustment. Are not the 
schools partly responsible for this? Do 
our methods develop initiative? Do 

tend to make the child independent? Are 
the teachers alive to the whole picture 
of the school curriculum? Do they see 
the work as an entirety, with the ultimate 
aim of preparing the child for life, or 
are they aware of only an amount of work 
to be covered in a specified grade? Are 
the teachers equipped with a foundation 
in general education before seeking the 
specialized normal training for the work 
with deaf children? Mr. McManaway said 
he considered the bases of social rehabili- 


tation, essentially: 


1. To prepare the child to make normal 
adjustments to life situations. 


2. To reorganize courses of study so 
that aims and objectives are more defi- 
nitely specified. 

3. (a) To raise the entrance standards 
for teachers; (b) to demand that super- 
intendents shall be, first of all, educators, 

Before introducing the next speaker, 
Dr. Wilson stated that he wondered if it 
were possible to turn out a normal child 
from an institution, no matter how good 
the institution. He was not, he assured 
us, referring to schools for the deaf, but 
to all institutions where children lived and 
had their being in a world governed by 
bells. What chance, he asked, has a child 
to ,develop initiative who is told from 
morning to night what to do, how to do 
it, and when? 

Mr. Pope said that, as one means of 
overcoming the speech handicap, the early 
processes of teaching speech and language 
must be accelerated and improved. Too 
much time is wasted in corrective work 
in the intermediate and grammar grades. 
Educators of the deaf, remarked Mr. Pope, 
have been “thinking passionately, but not 
scientifically.” He suggested the follow- 
ing as worthy of professional considera- 
tion: 

1. Habits of accuracy. 

2. Habits of intellectual honesty. 

3. Habits of open mindedness. 
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4. Habits of suspended judgment. 

5. Habits of looking for true causes. 

6. Habits of constructive criticism, in- 
cluding self-criticism. 

7. Correlations within schools. 

8. Improved vocational training: (a) 
The deaf child must be taught to do better 
work than the average hearing child. He 
must be trained to adjust himself to other 
people and not expect others to adjust 
themselves to him. (b) Schools must take 
the responsibility of securing positions 
for their boys and girls. 

Dr. Goldstein, after bringing to the Con- 
ference the good will of the Progressive 
Oral Advocates, stated that the outstand- 
ing objective of that group is “salvaging 
the hearing of the deaf child.” By doing 
this wherever possible, the desire of all 
educators of the deaf is accomplished; 
ie., the development of the deaf child 
normally. Dr. Goldstein gave the follow- 
ing suggestions as an outline of methods 
to this end: 


1. Functional tests. 

2. Work during pre-school period. 
3. Acoustic stimulation. 

4. Approach through the ear. 


He also touched on the instruction of 
the hard of hearing child and the speech 
defective, as well as the value of utilizing 


the knowledge gained in other fields and 


in surveys of our own field. 


Dr. Goldstein remarked that a large 
percentage of children in schools for the 
deaf have usable hearing, the extent of 
which may be ascertained by testing, 
although it is difficult to determine 
whether very young children have any 
hearing. A deaf child, he said, should 
be taught speech between the ages of two 
and five, when the child has the psycho- 
logic urge to speak and when his speech 
machinery is still flexible. The new meth- 
od of pedagogy—approach through the 
tar—has shown gratifying results. Dr. 
Goldstein stressed the fact that hearing 
and speech comprehension are different 
entities. Many children, through training 
in the use of their limited hearing, have 
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developed speech comprehension to a 
marked degree, although their audiometric 
readings showed no improvement of hear- 
ing in the labyrinth. In regard to the 
hard of hearing child, Dr. Goldstein said 
that surveys must be made and rehabilita- 
tion work done, for the hard of hearing 
child is the socially maladjusted adult of 
tomorrow. 

Dr. Goldstein expressed regret that this 
meeting was not being held before the 
entire Conference. In conclusion, he said 
that the Society of Progressive Oral Ad- 
vocates stands for exclusive speech teach- 
ing as a means of social adjustment. 

Mr. Kenner made a strong plea for the 
early education of the deaf. In spite of 
the fact that state institutions for the deaf 
are actually advertising for pupils, he 
said, many parents are either ignorant of 
their child’s deafness, or unwilling to 
recognize it. He affirmed that it is the 
province of the state to know who and 
where its deaf children are, and to this 
end uniform legislation should be en- 
acted requiring that deafness be made a 
reportable disease. He introduced a reso- 
lution to this effect. Referring to himself 
as a product of the oral method, Mr. 
Kenner stated that, in his opinion, the 
combined method is best. All children, 
he said, do not have the same aptitudes, 
and success in teaching the deaf lies in 
adapting the method to the pupil, not 
the pupil to the method. 

President Robinson of the College of 
the City of New York presided over the 
meeting held to discuss “The Social and 
Educational Implications of Treating Chil- 
dren with Handicapped Speech.” Dr. Rob- 
inson said that any handicapped person 
is at a loss and that it is to society’s self- 
ish interest to remove this handicap as 
much as possible. The personal element, 
he urged, should not be overlooked. Hap- 
piness is individual; sorrow is individual. 
If society is to help remove the deficien- 
cies of the handicapped, we must remem- 
ber that the “group” does not figure in 
successful humanitarian work so much 
as the individual. 
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Dr. Robinson defined speech as: (1) A 
means of communication—exchange of 
ideas; (2) An outward representation of 
inward personality—a reflector of person- 
ality; (3) A strong influence upon the 
individual’s capacity for thought. 

Children who suffer from speech defects 
are therefore faced with a tremendous 
handicap. 


Dr. Elizabeth McDowell of Columbia 
University gave a technical presentation 
of the “Training Required for Speech 
Clinicians Treating the Child with Handi- 
capped Speech.” Dr. McDowell was fol- 
lowed by Dr. Letitia Raubicheck, Director 
of Speech Improvement in the public 
schools of New York City. 


Dr. Raubicheck stated that only 22 
states and 48 cities in these states have 
corrective speech work as part of the 
educational system. Of these cities, 24 
are in Wisconsin, 9 in California, 8 in 
New York, and 7 in Michigan. New York 
City’s work was begun by Dr. Frederick 
Martin, who, having cured himself of a 
speech defect, was moved to help others. 
The staff of workers in New York has 


grown from one to twenty-eight teachers. 


Dr. Raubicheck said that there is great 
need for organized work in this field. For 
this, three things are necessary: (1) The 
general public, who pay the bills, must be 
won over to the need of speech correc- 
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tion work; (2) Superintendents, princi- 
pals and classroom teachers must recog. 
nize the speech teacher as a_ necessity, 
not as a nuisance: (3) Adequate training 
for the special teacher must be provided, 

All of the speakers on this program 
emphasized the fact that when, through 
some handicap, it becomes impossible for 
a child to express himself or his emotions, 
a maladjustment occurs that may in some 
instances even reach a criminal stage. Dr, 
Raubicheck said that it has been dis. 
covered that the number of criminals who 
are stutterers is startling. A check-up has 
revealed that a large number of persons 
with speech handicaps, especially stutter- 
ers, have turned to crime as a means of 
subsistence. What greater argument than 
this could be presented to show the cry: 
ing need for speech correction work and 
mental hygiene in the public schools? 

This report of two glimpses of the Na 
tional Conference can best be brought to 
a close by the thought contained in the 
closing paragraph of Dr. Raubicheck’s 
address. Teachers must be adequately pre- 
pared, she affirmed, but no matter how 
much technical knowledge a teacher pos 
sesses, if she is to become a valuable 
teacher, she must have within her both a 
desire to help and a love of her work 
and the children with whom she works. 
The first essential of a real teacher is that 
he or she shall be a real person! 





THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The Forty-fourth Annual Meeting (Business Session) of the American Association 








to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf will be held during the summer of 1934, 
but the date and place have not yet been set. They will be announced later. 


The special business will be the election of five directors to serve three years in 
place of those whose term of office expires in 1934, namely, Mabel Ellery Adams, Dan 
T. Cloud, T. C. Forrester, H. M. McManaway, and Lucile M. Moore. In accordance 
with a provision of the constitution, nominations for the office of director must be 
made in writing and received by the President and the Secretary not less than thirty 
(30) days before the date of the annual meeting. Only active members (those whose 
dues are paid for the current year) and life members may vote at this election. 


It has been deemed advisable not to hold either the usual Summer School or the 
biennial Program Meeting of the Association this year. It is hoped that many teachers 
of the deaf as well as of the hard of hearing will enroll for the Johns Hopkins courses. 
(See the April Volta Review and page 296 of this issue.) 
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Tad Studies Latin 


By Ftorence W. Barsour 


Foreword: The following is a summary of the notes taken in a first year Latin class, in 
which the only pupil is Winthrop Clark (Tad) Chapman, deaf-blind boy of 18 years, now at 


high school level. 


“Tad” elected this course, which is no longer required, because of his 


great interest in all languages, and especially because of his wish to improve in his under- 


standing and use of English. 


Summary for September, 1933 
se Chapman, the very wonderful 


and earnest deaf-blind student, was 

“very, very happy to study Latin” 
and to come up to a high school class room 
with his teacher, Miss Hall, ready for a new 
adventure. I had already taught him a few 
Latin words in the past year or so, and 
he had often talked with me on general 
subjects, so that my speech was some- 
what familiar to him. Very soon, there- 
fore, we were talking directly to each 
other in class, depending on Miss Hall 
to explain knotty points and especially 
to recognize and diagnose the actual dif- 
ficulty of phrasing, in some unfamiliar 
English expression, which was often a 
delicate problem. Miss Hall felt that 
this acquaintance with new methods of 
phrasing old knowledge would help Tad 
progress in his English work and vocabu- 
lary, aside from the study of Latin. 

In beginning to teach Tad, I was 
strongly impressed by two truths, which 
I can express only in scriptural terms: 
first, the beauty of holiness that shines 
through his grave, earnest face. The 
words of the morning anthem “We are 
sinful; thou art holy,” came back to my 
mind many times and seemed not irrev- 
erent so applied, for Tad walks with God; 
second, this verse: “Others have labored, 
and we have entered into their labors.” 
Knowing even as little as I do about the 
infinitely complex speech-training which 
has made the deaf-blind speak and ap- 
prehend speech so normally, I yet had 
some faint understanding of the long 
years full of patient, heroic effort by both 
pupil and teacher which have made it pos- 
sible now for me to teach Tad Latin ex- 


actly as I would teach any other boy, ex- 
cept for those attentive fingers tuning in 
at my lips and throat. 


Tad has taken to Latin like a duck 
to water. I have never had so ready a 
Latin pupil. Ready, in three ways: trem- 
bling with eagerness to learn the new 
tongue; prepared by thorough, conscien- 
tious mastery of English grammar to 
understand the anatomy of Latin con- 
struction; and exquisitely trained to pro- 
nounce the new words correctly. (In fact, 
when I pronounced a few French words 
for Tad, he immediately reproduced them 
more accurately than any boy in my class 
now beginning to study French.) Tad 
mastered short and long vowels, all the 
diphthongs, i-consonant, the Latin v, c, 
etcetera, the first time that he heard them 
spoken, and he has practically never 
made a slip since. Every other Latin 
pupil makes such slips at first—but not 
Tad. He knows what he knows, «nce and 
for all. 

Tad has even learned the dry, hard 
rules for long syllables and accent, which 
I often omit with seeing-hearing pupils at 
the start, and which I had not dreamed of 
attempting with Tad, especially accent, 
which I thought presented insuperable 
difficulty. But he has been taught vocal 
emphasis, and now a little whack on his 
nigh shoulder indicates the syllable to be 
accented, and he usually reproduces the 
stress very acceptably. He understood 
the long introductory sections of D’Ooge’s 
Latin Grammar, reading them in the 
braille edition for himself. But we did 
not hurry through these preliminaries, for 
many points led to questions and explana- 
tions of various kinds, especially regard- 
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ing vocabulary, word derivations and 
definitions. 

Tad was very eager to learn the Latin 
version of “My Country, "Tis of Thee.” 
He committed the Latin words to memory 
almost over night, and soon our voices 
were rising and falling rhythmically, in 
our closed upper room, to the well-known 
tune of “God Save the King”: 

“Te cano, Patria, 
Candida, libera; 
Te referet.. .” 

Tad certainly got a great kick out of 
that! He sang it whenever we met, even 
on the sidelines at the inter-cottage foot- 
ball games, and he helped me out when- 
ever I forgot the words myself! Now he 
wants to learn the Lord’s Prayer in Latin, 
and I am scurrying around, trying to 
unearth an authentic version, for I don’t 
know it myself. G__ » ee will 
bring a copy from St. Patrick’s Sunday 
School when the fall session begins. 


Summary for October, 1933 
To-day, October 30th, Tad handed in 


his typewritten translations as usual, this 
time those of Lesson IX; and he has 
learned in advance from the tenth lesson 
the masculine forms of the second de- 
clension. Tad is so thorough a scholar 
that he compels his teachers to be thor- 
ough in all details, as most of us want to 
be. With my other classes, in the first 
months, I have never demanded correct 
Latin order in translating from English 
to Latin, feeling that correct words and 
phrases and construction are all that can 
be expected and more than will be re- 
ceived! But Tad, from the start, without 
any explanation except that given in his 
braille book, has always scrupulously pre- 
sented his Latin sentences, orally or type- 
written, in the preferable logical Latin 
order. And he picks his way surely 
among the crowded, confusing genitives 
and datives, never forgetting their inter- 
relationships in the sentence! He’s the 
answer to an old maid teacher’s prayer! 

We have often used Latin sentences to 
supplement those in the text-book, speak- 
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ing of our own everyday affairs in very 
simple Latin whenever possible. His 
English vocabulary is improving, too, | 
believe. Tad learned his Lord’s Prayer 
as soon as it was dictated to him; we 
often recite it together, as well as review 
our patriotic song. 

Many things come up which show Tad’s 
special difficulty in understanding figures 
of speech, imagery of any kind. It very 
often takes several minutes of the period 
to try to fill these inevitable gaps in his 
understanding of English idioms. 

His exercises are prepared quite inde- 
pendently, without oversight or correc: 
tion; yet there are very, very few mis 
takes. Such mistakes as do occur are 
almost always made when he has been 
rather tired, or has had one of his trouble. 
some head colds, or when dull weather 
seems to make all the deaf scholars rather 
dull too. These facts, told me by the 
initiated teacher, are most interesting to 
me, and most necessary for me to under- 
stand if I am not to do grave injustice 
to my hardworking boy. I certainly have 
a lot to learn. 


Summary for November, 1933 


His translation exercises for November 
6th were marked “100%” and most of 
his work is without mistake. (This is the 
more remarkable, it seems to me, since 
it is all done on the typewriter where it 
is ‘practically impossible for a boy with 
out sight to correct mistakes, or even to 
keep his place while constantly referring 
to the braille pages which are to be trans 
lated.) Yet Tad produces correct sen 
tences, working all alone; and _ often, 
orally, he gives me correct translations 
where the written work has shown an 
error. And, orally or written, he con 
tinues to choose the correct Latin order, 
even in the longest sentence. What a man! 

On November 7th, Tad “fell down” on 
the phrase “The queen was calling the 
people to arms.” After much elucidation 
of the grammar, etcetera, I discovered that 
the actual difficulty was the old figure-of- 
speech one—Tad had never really under- 
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stood the idiom “call to arms.” To make 
the sentence real, since we were in the 
track of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 
which Tad knows all about and enjoys, 
| had asked Tad to give me the Latin for 
“He was calling the farmers to arms.” 
And I discovered that Tad thought this 
meant, “He was calling the farmers to his 
arms.” So I went back to elementary 
things,—the use of arms meaning weap- 
ons (which he used to call weepons) 
only in the plural (in Latin neuter plural, 
—for in the general confusion he had 
called “arma” a feminine singular.) With 
Tad, as with many of us, one little mis- 
apprehension starts a multitude of others, 
and one landmark out of place makes us 
lose our way entirely. Tad knew his 
Bible verses: “Put on the whole armor of 
God,” and had handled suits of armor 
and weapons in museums, and was inter- 
ested to hear exactly the differences be- 
tween the Roman soldiers’ armor and the 
barbarians’ armor and the weapons used 
by the Middlesex farmers. So, with plural 
“arms” straightened out, Tad could under- 
stand the cry “Hurry to your arms! To 
your arms! To arms! —ad arma! Agrico- 
las ad arma vocat! And the battle was 
won without further casualties. (But Tad’s 
original pacific interpretation of a call 
to arms would solve the problems of dis- 
armament and strife, I thought, and bring 
an Armistice Day that would last to all 
generations.) I have mentioned this one 
misunderstanding at length, because it is 
typical of the constantly recurring dif_- 
culty with figurative or idiomatic English. 
Wide as Tad’s reading has been, many 
such phrases and tropes must have gone 
uninterpreted for him. He is_literal- 
minded to the nth degree, perhaps partly 
by nature; and in both Latin and English 
classes, and outside classes in plays on 
words and other jokes, I am trying to 


help this difficulty. 


Tad attends the sessions of the fresh-. 


man English class two or three times a 
week; there I have quite often introduced 
teferences to Latin vocabulary or con- 
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struction, and Tad enjoys this correlation 
of the facts and skills of his high school 
studies. It is also a valuable stimulus and 
example for the other boys in the English 
class, who begin to see the use of Latin 
in elucidating English grammar and word- 
meanings. 

November 13th was unlucky, though 
not a Friday. It was a Blue Monday, and 
Tad had been studying too hard on Satur- 
day. He had thought that he was required 
to write out in full some long paradigms, 
and had spent more than a period in so 
doing; after this long mechanical per- 
formance he translated the exercises as- 
signed, which of course showed numerous 
mistakes. Monday’s recitation showed the 
effects of this regrettable misunderstand- 
ing. I made it very clear to him on 
Monday that he must not ever spend more 
than one hour on any day’s Latin assign- 
ment; I assured him that he will complete 
the text-book lessons easily and well 
without more study than this hour. I told 
him he must never worry one moment 
over his Latin. I had often, from the 
beginning, told him the literal truth, that 
he is “a very good Latin student, my best 
student, and that I am very, very proud 
of his work”; but he is so anxious to do 
well that he constantly needs holding 
back, and he feels miserable if he makes 
mistakes. He has promised me solemnly 
that he will not study more than one hour 
a day again. 

Next day, November 14th, we had a 
particularly good recitation, orally, and 
I tried to relax any tension by having 
Tad try to recite “Peter Piper picked a 
peck of pickled peppers” as fast as I 
did, at which he laughed heartily. We 
called that his English lesson, and re- 
peated it daily when needed, varying it to 
“Puer pulcher picked a peck of pickled 
peppers,” Tad complacently allowing that 
he is a “puer pulcher” himself, and po- 
litely styling me a “pulchra domina.” 
Now “when the strife is fierce, the con- 
flict long,” we have these little nonsense 
intervals, and it is very pleasant to see 
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Tad happy, even silly, sometimes, instead 
of so everlastingly on the job! 

At about this time a young high school 
girl visited the department and was asked 
to take my chair as temporary teacher in 
the review lessons. Tad recited the “Sec- 
ond Review” vocabularies very well in- 
deed, in answer to her orally given Eng- 
lish lists, misunderstanding only “vir” 
for “via,” a natural mistake. Tad made 
an excellent showing in all his review 
work, covering lessons I to VIII and IX 
to XV. 

Among my reasons for thanksgiving, 
one of the greatest is the privilege of 
knowing Tad, and of helping him to 
know a bit more of that old world. I 
greatly enjoyed, today, a little trip to 
the huge globe in the lobby, accompanied 
by Tad and little Leonard Dowdy’s doll. 
Tad had used the expression “the alti- 
tude of the sun,” when requested to use 
an English derivative of the Latin word 
“altus,” in his vocabulary work. So we 
took the little globe out to the big one, 
and used the doll to stand on her feet and 
on her head, first in Boston, then in 
China, until the real meaning of “up” 
and “down” was made clear, Tad think- 
ing and laughing with equal thorough- 
ness. We agreed that it was rather con- 
ceited of us earth-dwellers to speak of the 
“altitude” of the mighty sun, in relation 
to our little globe so far away. As Tad 
is really anxious to study some Latin over 
the Thanksgiving week-end, I asked him to 
learn the words of “Adeste Fideles,” 
given in the last volume of our Braille 
text-book. 


December 5, 1933 


Tad brought his exercise to class (Les- 
son XVII, page 52 in D’Ooge) with only 
one typographical mistake. He had also 
learned “Adeste Fideles,” of course, being 
Tad! We warbled it together somewhat 
astonishingly, as Tad had never heard 
the music before. I explained the words, 
many of which he recognized, though he 
had never learned the English version, 
and then we made up suitable Christmas 
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sentences, illustrating participles etcetera, 
—“Christus natus est; Filius nobis datus 
est.” Then Tad recited the first conjuga. 
tion, and I explained the other three, 
which Tad had apparently learned by 
rote, without understanding the differ. 
ences, of course. Assigned Lesson XVIII 
for Saturday, December 9th. As _ usual, 
we amuse ourselves when reciting declen. 
sions or conjugations, by trying to go as 
fast as possible. This makes Tad laugh 
heartily, and also is a time saver, for he 
needs to “speed up,” if possible, without 
increasing tension. When it comes to the 
genitives, we rrroll our r’s_ horrrribly— 
Tad is rather weak on r, especially for a 
Westerrnerr — which lightens the dull 
grind of fixing in mind by repetition the 
rather elusive word “creber, crebra, cre- 
brum, crebrorum, crebrarum, crebrorum” 
I think he'll never forget it again. At 
other times, if Tad is tired and yawning, 
I pretend that I cannot hold my head up 
from his hand, and he wakes himself up 
in trying to rouse me, and relaxes in a 
laugh. When Miss Hall was tired and had 
a cold for a day or two, Tad was prac 
tically non compos mentis; he could do 
nothing in the class, and seemed in a 
maze, until the assistant teacher, Mr. 
Jablonske, asked him if he wished to 
make Miss Hall unhappy by hearing of 
his poor performance, or very happy by 
learning that he is carrying on for her 
sake. Poor Tad straightened up in a 
great hurry, like the Dormouse at the 
Mad Tea-party, and assured Mr. Jablon- 
ske that he would make Miss Hall very, 
very happy and would do all his work 
very well indeed. But it was hard sled- 
ding, until his mind was really relieved 
by having Miss Hall back at work again. 
Nobody can take her place; not for a day. 

Our teacher training class is to intro- 
duce the Christmas spirit into each mem- 
ber’s “unit of conduct” for December. 
But I need not make special efforts to 
introduce that spirit into my hours in the 


deaf-blind department with Tad. All the 
(Continued on page 307) 
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A Testimonial Dinner in Honor of 
Dr. Harris Taylor 


By Mary C. New 


N the evening of March 24, Dr. 
() Harris Taylor’s “children,” the 

alumni of the Lexington Avenue 
School, gave a dinner in his honor to 
celebrate his forty-fifth year as an in- 
structor of the deaf, and the close of 
twenty-five years’ association with the 
Lexington Avenue School. 

Members of the board of trustees, the 
alumni, visiting superintendents, teachers, 
and friends from town and out of town 
all gathered together to show by their 
presence the love, admiration and respect 
in which Dr. Taylor is held, not only in 
his own school, but by those all over 
the country who at one time or another 
have had the good fortune to know him. 

While an account of the wonderful 
tributes to Dr. Taylor could be reported 
verbatim, it would be impossible to put 
down in black and white the spirit which 
radiated from the hearts of those pres- 
ent. It was this spirit which made the 
occasion a warm and affectionate tribute 
to a kind and wise man as well as an 
acknowledgment of appreciation to an 
administrator and educator. 

The president of the Lexington Avenue 
School Board said that life counts suc- 
cess in varied forms, but that Dr. Taylor’s 
success was measured by his influence 
upon the lives of thousands of deaf chil- 
dren, as represented by the splendid men 
and women of the Alumni. 

Dr. Taylor’s own teachers expressed, 
through their representatives, their deep 
appreciation for his unfailing kindliness 
and friendliness, and their thanks for the 
inspiration which his life had given them. 

A sheaf of telegrams poured in from 
all over the country expressing congratu- 
lations for the occasion and regrets that 


the senders of the messages were unable 
to be present. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing was that from Mrs. Ingomar Gold- 
smith, who was formerly Caroline Rosen- 
feld, the little girl for whom the school 
was founded in 1864. 

When Dr. Taylor rose to speak he said, 
in his own inimitable manner, that if all 
the things he had heard about himself 
were true, he felt humble and grateful. 
If they were not true, then he could only 
thank his friends for lying so enthusi- 
astically!' Very graciously he responded 
to the speeches of the evening. He thanked 
the board of trustees for their unflagging 
interest and aid; he poured unstinted 
praise upon his teachers of present and 
other days; he expressed appreciation for 
his office force, and all others who had 
helped him make a success of his work. 

The deep feeling of affection which the 
Alumni cherish for Dr. Taylor was shown 
in its “outward and visible” form by the 
presentation of a handsome Gladstone 
bag. The “inward and spiritual” appre- 
ciation of a loving father’s care for his 
children was spoken straight from the 
hearts of the men whom the Alumni had 
chosen to represent them, who said that 
Dr. Taylor had not only guided them 
through their school years, but stood ever 
ready to give guidance “in the larger 
school of life.” 

For those of us who were fortunate 
enough to attend the dinner there will 
remain a warm and living memory of an 
affectionate tribute to a great man. We 
join our wishes with those of the Toast- 
master, that Dr. Taylor be spared for 
“many years of happiness and useful 
service.” 



















Lessons on Relative Clauses 


LESSON II* 
By Epitn M. BuELL 


Author’s Foreword: These are lessons introducing new topics or language forms as given 


in the Lexington Avenue School for the Deaf. 
upon. 


There are many points that could be improved 


Their chief value lies in the fact that they are real lessons given to real children, 


every word spoken or written being taken down verbatim by one of those observing the 


lesson.—E. M. B. 


Class 6B. (Work of the last half of 
the sixth year) 
Teacher’s Aim 

1. To teach the use of relative clauses 
modifying either the subject or object of 
a verb. 

2. To have the children discover the 
need for other relative pronouns than 
who. 

Children’s Aim 

To tell about persons or things in good 

clear statements. 
Emphasis 

1. On the fact that the relative clause 
is only another way to tell about a person 
or thing. 

2. And that, many times, a simpler 
form gives a clearer picture. 

Motivation 

A school situation. 

Method of Procedure 

1. Make a simple statement about some 
fact known to all the children. 

2. Have the children add to the state- 
ment. 

3. Express the thought in other ways. 

4. Use the Key to clarify the construc- 
tion if necessary. 

5. Bring out other statements by means 
of questions. 

6. Bring out the need for another rela- 
tive pronoun. 

7. Contrast with personal pronouns al- 
ready known. 

8. Draw out from the children the use 
of relative clauses. 


The Lesson (Oral, Time 45 min.) 


Teacher looks over some papers the 
children have written and praises the chil- 
dren who did the work well. 


*This lesson was given the day following Lesson I, 
described in the March VoLTa REVIEW. 





T. (Writes) I praised the children, 
Tell me something more. What did they 
do? 

Harry. Whose papers were the best. 

Anna. Who wrote very well. 

T. (Writes the complete sentences.) 
You see these (indicates the relative 
clauses) tell us more about the children 
I praised. 

T. (Writes) Mr. B. punished a boy, 
Add something that will tell more about 
the boy. 

Carl. Who was a bad boy. (T. writes.) 


Harry. Who was cruel to the small 


boys. 

T. (Explains cruel) (The sentence is 
changed to: Mr. B. punished a big boy 
who was rough with the little boys.) 
You see these (indicates relative clauses) 
tell us something more about the boy. 

T. (Writes) The boy has on a green 
sweater. Does this sentence tell which 
boy I am talking about? 

Children. Berthel. 


T. Yes, Berthel has on a green sweater 
but the ‘sentence did not tell you that. 
(Erases and writes.) 

The boy 
blouse. 

Now add something that will tell which 
boy I am talking about. 

Harry. Whose name is Berthel. (Teach- 
er repeats complete sentence and writes 
clause in proper place.) 

T. Suppose I do not know Berthel’s 
name and I come in and want to talk 
about him. How shall I tell which boy 
I mean? (Writes) 

The boy has on a green 
blouse. Children are puzzled until teach- 





has on a green 
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er indicates position of boy in relation to 
others. 

Carl. The boy who is sitting between 
Henry and me has on a green blouse. 

T. (Indicates clause). This tells which 
boy I am talking about. 

T. (Writes) The teacher-in-training is 
writing with a green fountain pen. Who 
can add something to the sentence that 
will tell us which one is writing with a 
green fountain pen? 

Leonard. The teacher-in-training is 
writing with a green fountain pen who 
has on a red dress. 

T. (writes sentence as given) Who does 
this mean? (indicates relative pronoun.) 

Leonard. The teacher-in-training. 

T. (Draws line showing distance be- 
tween relative pronoun and antecedent.) 
Let us write the sentence in the Key. 
Writes 


Who: | = | How: 
The teacher-in-training | | 
who 
has on 
a red dress is writing with a green 


fountain pen 


Leonard then speaks his sentence cor- 
rectly. Teacher shows class that the rela- 
tive clause is always near the noun it 
tells about. 

T. Have you any pets at home? 

Katharine. I have a cat. 

T. Write that on the board and tell us 
something more about your cat. 

Katharine. (Writes) I have a cat who 
is black and white. 

T. You remember the personal pro- 
nouns. (Writes as children give them.) 
Personal Pronouns Relative Pronouns 





he ) 
she ) who 
they ) 


When we speak of a cat what pronoun 
do we use? 

Children. It. 

T. We have another relative pronoun 
when we talk about things. We use who 
for persons and that or which for things. 
(Writes) 
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(which 
(that 

Now, Katharine, tell us your sentence. 

K. I have a cat that is black and white 
(Writes sentence on the board.) 

T. Tell me that in other words, Ber- 
thel. 

B. Does not know so T. points to the 
headings of the Key. 

Berthel. Katharine has a black and 
white cat. (Writes) 

T. Which sentence do you like better? 
Children all thought the first was better. 

T. I like this (the second) much bet- 
ter. It is more simple and makes a 
clearer picture. We do not use who, 
which and that very often, but we want 
to know how to use them. 

T. Tell me something about your pets, 
Frank. 

F. I once had a puppy dog that was 
black and white. He always liked to play. 

T. Tell me in one sentence and tell me 
what he liked to do. 

F. I once had a puppy dog that always 
liked to play. 

T. Who else has a pet? 

Carl. I have a puppy dog who (cor- 
rected himself) that is sick. 

T. Who is reading a book from the 
library? Rena, are you reading a book? 
Tell us something about it. 

Rena. My book is about Washington, 
D. C. 

T. Tell me what you are reading. 

Rena. I am reading a book. The name 
of the book is “Washington, D. C.” 

T. (Writes the sentence.) Who can tell 
me Rena’s sentence another way? 

Katherine. Rena is reading a book that 
is called “Washington, D. C.” 

T. We can also say that is named 
“Washington, D. C.” Berthel suggests 
titled instead of named. T. gives word 
entitled. (Blackboard is erased except list 
of personal and relative pronouns.) 

T. goes back to first sentence of the 
lesson. Do you remember Harry’s sen- 
tence? (Writes 1 praised the children 
whose papers were the best.) Harry used 

(Continued on page 312) 
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EAR Colleagues: 
When you are asked to suggest 
a topic for discussion at the next 
big convention or summer meeting, here’s 
one for you to offer, in case you are at a 
loss to think up something in the twinkling 
of an eye: How can We Make the Deaf 
Child Realize that His Deafness Will Not 
Entitle Him to Free Food and Lodging and 
Movie Tickets All His Life? 

We'd like to see some of the biggest 
minds in our field get together on this prob- 
lem, which, it seems to us, is even harder 
to solve than the problem of providing 
jobs for the deaf who want to work, and 
who will work at anything. 

Yesterday, on the trolley car, going home 
from school, we met Mrs. E—————, the 
pleasant mother of a deaf boy we taught 
some years ago, when we were young. The 
boy was graduated from school, and is 
now at home. His parents are intelligent, 
self-respecting citizens. John was their 
oldest child, and they thought no sacrifice 
too great when his deafness was discovered. 
In fact, they moved from their home town 
to this city, so that 
they could give the 
boy the advantages 
of home life and a 
splendid school at 
the same time. When 
the boy failed, oc- 
casionally, to keep 
up with his class- 
mates, because of 
illness, or quaran- 








tine at home, or boyish mischief, he was 
given extra private lessons paid for by his 
mother, who sacrificed personal luxuries 
to give her boy the best chance in life she 
could. 

We remembered all this, the other day, 
and of course, the first question we asked 
was, “How is John?” 

The tears in his mother’s eyes answered 
us. “O, he has no job, and it’s very hard 
for him. He gets gloomy and discouraged, 
and talks of killing himself, sometimes. 
When rush seasons are on, like the time be- 
fore Christmas, he and the other deaf boys 
get taken on, at the W. Works, but 
as soon as the rush is over, they are laid off 
again. John thinks life is very unfair to 
him, and today, when he was asking for 
more spending money, and his father had 
to tell him he could spare him nothing over 
his allowance for the present, John stormed 
at us, and said he was deaf, and we ought 
to be kind to him, and he wished he had 
never been born, and é 

“Well, with your younger children, and 
your big house to take care of, I should 
think John could be kept busy and fairly 
contented helping you,” we murmured. 
John’s mother shook her head. 

“O,” she said, “I never attempt to force 
him to help me! He is a man, now, you 
know. If he wants to help me, I am glad, 
but I never try to force him. He says he 
wants a man’s job, not housework. He just 
sits around being gloomy, most of the time, 
now.” 

Then John’s mother got off the car, and 
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we sat and pondered about John, and Paul, 
and Thomas, and some of the other deaf 
boys we know, whose plight is similar. 
Bright, well educated, brought up to enjoy 
good food and good clothes and good 
movies, when they haven’t a job which will 
provide the wherewithal for these things, 
they expect them to be provided by the 
family, “because I am deaf.” 


Fred is luckier. His father bought a 
little candy business years ago, with the 
thought of his deaf son’s future in mind, 
and though Fred does not care particularly 
for making cheap candy, he does work, 
though his mother confided to me that he 
takes far more privileges and is less de- 
pendable than he would be if he were 
working for a stranger. “But of course the 
poor boy is deaf,” she concluded. 

Now, we all know hundreds of successful 
self-supporting deaf young people, but, 
Colleagues, there are too many Freds and 
Johns and Pauls. 

There are too many Myrtles. Myrtle got 
married to a deaf boy, who had no job, 
and the two of them are being kept by his 
people. Myrtle, levying on the family for 
a new dress, says, “But I am deaf. Cannot 
help.” 

We taught John E—————! Sitting in 
the trolley car, after his mother had left 
us, we wondered how much we too were to 
blame, in the lengthy pampering process 
We tried 
not to think about him. 

Suddenly, we remembered Roy, a ten- 
year old deaf boy that has been in our 
class this year. Roy’s 
future looms up even Sie, 
more ominous than ee 
any of the boys we t 
have mentioned. Roy’s 
family dumped him 
in school last Septem- 
ber, and have sent him 
not one cent, or bit of 
clothing, since that 
time. As he could not 
go barefoot in Janu- 
ary, he had to be pro- 
vided with shoes. And 
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as he is a good-looking, jolly little chap, 
a favorite with teachers, supervisors, and 
“help,” he has usually not lacked for 
candy or movie tickets. One good natured 
caretaker bought him gloves. Another 
gave a dollar for his Christmas week fun. 
In fact, whenever a trip has been con- 
templated to zoo or city hall or elsewhere, 
Roy has calmly stated, “I will go.” Some- 
body always provided the money. 

On the playground, the other day at re- 
cess, Roy tore his trousers, tusseling with 
another boy. When we remonstrated, and 
told him he must be careful of his clothes, 
he said indifferently, “Old trousers! Soon 
another new!” And when he whacked a 
classmate over the head with his Home- 
work Book, to the detriment of the book, 
he came up and demanded a new one. 
That called our attention to the wrong 
everybody, including teacher, was doing 
Roy. We hurried to the principal for sup- 
port, and got it. 

This morning, in school, when the chil- 
dren were all jubilant because they will go 
to the movies tomorrow afternoon to see 
Alice in Wonderland, there were two 
charming ladies visiting our class. One of 
the youngsters, asking “questions,” in- 
quired of Roy if he would go to the movies 
tomorrow. 

“Yas, I wull,” replied Roy, calmly. “I 
like. I wull go.” 

“But no the money!” the child who had 
asked said blandly, and one of the nice 
visitors immediately opened her purse. 

I pretended not to see this motion on the 
lady’s part, and said to both guests, “We 
are making a special effort to help the 
children realize money does not grow on 
trees. Roy is going to be thrown out in the 
world, some day, and he’s deaf,” and to the 
children we remarked firmly, “No, Roy 
will not go to the movies tomorrow, be- 
cause Roy has no money.” 

Cruel of us, do you think, Colleagues? 
We don’t know. It would have been so 
much easier to hand ten cents to Roy and 
glow with smug pride at giving him “pleas- 
ure.” But we hadn’t been able to get out of 
mind the picture of John E———, sitting 
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moodily and idly in his room, threatening 
to kill himself. John, too, was once a jolly 
little deaf boy, the pet of teachers, visitors, 
and supervisors, who loved to give him 
things. 

May 


It is evening time, in May, 
And I’ve played outdoors all day. 





Now it’s time to run away 
And go to bed. 
And the air is sweet with perfume 
From the blossoms that drift down 
Upon my head. 


All is quiet as can be 
Up above me, in the tree, 
Many little bird friends now 
Are sleeping. 
Through the pine trees on the hill 
That stand up, so black and still, 
I can see the moon, at May, 
Is softly peeping. 


We Interview Mr. Alan Crouter 


All of us who have ever taught in resi- 
dential schools for the deaf have heard, 
over and over again, “If we could only get, 
if we could only afford to pay for, trained. 
educated persons to be in charge of the 
children, after school hours! We know 
that in school the children will be in charge 
of those specially trained to teach the deaf, 
specially competent to understand the deaf. 
But the people who have charge of them in 
play hours, at meal times, and so on, are 
not specially trained or specially educated.” 
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Well, Mr. Alan Crouter, youngest son 
of that famous educator, Dr. A. L. Crouter, 
who spent his life in service for the deaf, is 
such a person. 


Having been trained to teach the deaf, 
at the present time Mr. Crouter is super- 
visor of boys in the advanced department of 
one of our largest residential schools. 


So we hastened out to interview him. 
We found him surrounded by a crowd of 
deaf boys, who were laughing heartily at a 
trick he was showing them how to do. With 
difficulty we dragged him away from his 
friends to be interviewed. 

“Mr. Crouter,” we began, timidly, for the 
boys were howling for his return, and he 
too, seemed in favor of the idea, “do you 
find the discipline problems with deaf boys 
differ much from the problems that would 
come up with hearing boys the same age?” 


Mr. Crouter laughed. “Well,” he said, 
“T’ve had little experience in handling hear- 
ing boys, so I must rely upon my memories 
of school boy days. Deaf boys try the 
same tricks that my classmates and I at- 
tempted when we were in school. They 
also feel quite as foolish as we did when 
they are caught in the act. One can expect 
the same pranks and reactions from a group 
of deaf boys, and also the same loyalty and 
friendliness, that would be expected from 
a group of hearing boys.” 

“Well, then,” we protested, “why do so 
many supervisors complain that they can- 
not get along with deaf boys, though they 
‘got along fine as caretaker in 
School for Hearing Boys?’ ” 

“Bunk!” was young Mr. Crouter’s com- 
ment. “The supervisor who finds it difficult 
to get along with his boys can look to him- 
self for the cause. Gain the confidence of 
the group and half the battle is won. Keep 


* that confidence and the other half is won.” 


“But don’t you find it difficult, sometimes, 
to get your ideas over to them: To make 
them understand your orders? I’m speak- 
ing of language difficulties, now.” 

Mr. Crouter took off his glasses, and 
polished them slowly with his handkerchief, 
while he said thoughtfully, “I should say 
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that the difficulty in communicating ideas 
to deaf boys and in giving orders, varies 
directly with the ability of the speaker to 
express his wishes in appropriate language, 
and the ability of the boys to understand 
him.” 

“How about the ‘stubborn’ deaf boy? 
We always hear so much about the stub- 
bornness of the deaf. Is this a myth?” 


“I have found no more stubborn deaf 
boys than I should find stubborn hearing 
boys. A pleasant request, rather than a 
gruff order, is usually reason for a boy’s 
helping willingly, instead of refusing stub- 
bornly.” 

“Well, this is all very interesting,” we 
remarked, “we have listened to so many 
distracted supervisors and caretakers of 
deaf children talk about the ‘wearing work’ 
of going with them on walks, and shop- 
ping, and taking care of them at meals, and 
keeping an eye on them at play, that we’ve 
always been thankful we were teacher in- 
stead of supervisor. Why, someone told 
us just the other day, that being with deaf 
children constantly proved such a nerve 
strain that if one didn’t wish to avoid a 
nervous break down he must have more 
recreation than a person in charge of hear- 
ing children would require, and that his 
hours on duty should be shorter.” 

Mr. Crouter chuckled. “More bunk! I am 
never happier than when I am associating 
with young deaf people. Of course, every 
person who has a job needs sufficient leisure 
to maintain outside contacts and interests; 
but a group of deaf boys or girls can be 


. handled just as easily as a hearing group, 


provided the controlling hand ‘s firm and 
sympathetic.” 

“Well, thank you very much, Mr. Crou- 
ter,” we said, “we'll broadcast your opin- 
ions to a lot of troubled Supes who can’t 
get competent supervisors, in the hope that 
what you have said may do some good. 
0, there is one more question we wanted to 
ask! What do you consider the chief re- 
quirement for a person in charge of deaf 
boys,—patience, humor, what?” 

“Justice,” Mr. Crouter replied instantly, 
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“an unswerving sense of justice. That, at 
least, is my opinion. A supervisor who is 
unfair cannot hope to gain respect, and if 
the deaf children do not respect their su- 
pervisor the ‘jig is up.’ ” 

“Misser Crouter! Mr. Crou-er! Mr. Crou- 
ter! Come on! Hur-up. Mis Crouner!” the 
shouts were growing louder and more in- 
sistent. 

“They don’t all call you the same name, 
but they seem agreed on the person they 
want,” we told Mr. Crouter, “so we won’t 
bother you any more. 

“Good luck to you, Mr. Crouter, and a 
long successful career! Some day, when 
you're a Supe, will you give us a job as 
supervisor? We're fairly just and we think 
we could be firm and sympathetic, and—” 

“Do you know any good tricks?” said 
Mr. Crouter. 


He Knows Who He Is 


Will the school superintendent from the 
Mid-West who recently did a beautiful and 
gracious thing, accept our heartfelt thanks? 
In the hope that he will read the pages in 
our department this month, we want to tell 
him we have worked twice as hard at being 
a good school-marm, ever since. 


Helps With Reading 
(Take Them or Leave Them!) 


The other day we saw a very interesting 
reading lesson for those big slow deaf chil- 
dren who are prone to thumb the pages of 
the readers, and look at the pictures, but 
simply do not read, or if they do read, 
when the story is finished they haven’t the 
least idea what they have read. 

The lesson had been adapted from a 
demonstration lesson in Remedial Reading 
for slow hearing children. Of course the 
language ,had to be simplified, the teacher 
of the deaf children had to go more slowly, 
and help things along a bit more, but the 
good ideas in the Remedial Reading for 
hearing children were still there, when the 
reading lesson was being given to the chil- 
dren. 

The teacher said, “We will read a story 
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about a cat. What do you want to know 
about the cat?” 


One child volunteered, “What was cat’s 
name?” and the question, with the missing 
article added, was written on the black- 
board. 

Another child offered, “How many cats 
there was?” This was corrected and got rid 
of, by the 
teacher’s call- 
ing attention 
to the fact 
that the story 


‘ 


was about “a 


cat.” 
Another child 
said, “What 


color was the 
cat?’’ This 
was accepted _| 
and written on 
the black- 
board, and another question, “What cat 
did?” was corrected, and “What did the 
cat do?” was spoken and written up for 
all the children to keep in mind. 

Then the teacher said, “Now read the 
story. Think. Remember the questions. 
When you know, come up and tell me.” 

The story was short, and as each child 
finished he came forward, and behind a 
sheltering cardboard, told the teacher the 
answers to the questions. One child, who 
didn’t know what color the cat was, was 
helped out by the teacher, and when I 
asked her if she ever made a child go 
back and re-read the story, she said not 
unless he had been obviously dawdling 
over the book. “I want the children to 
realize the fact that they can find out 
things they want to know, from books,” 
she explained, “and I want them to find 
this delightful. One lapse is a small 
matter, if the pupils are gradually learn- 
ing to read for ideas.” 


Then, when all the children had fin- 
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ished the story, and closed their readers, 
she handed out slips of paper on which 
questions about the story were written, 
and each child took one, held it up so 
everybody could see, and answered it. If 
some child was unable to answer, another 
quickly “helped.” “Who will help John?” 
I heard more than once. The child who 
failed was not made to feel in the least 
culpable. 

“Sometimes,” she added, “before a 
story is read, I let each child ask a ques- 
tion, and write it in a special place on 
the blackboard. Then, when the story has 
been read, I let the children answer one 
another’s questions. If one child cannot 
answer a certain question somebody else 
always can, and no fuss is made about it. 
These answers are written on the black- 
board, under the proper questions.” 

“T should think this would prove a big 
help with question work, as well as with 
the reading,” I remarked, and the teacher 
agreed with me that it was a help. “But 
of course, the main purpose is to give 
the slow reader some definite thing that 
he can find out, and the satisfaction of 
getting a thought from the printed page. 

“You see, nowadays educators of hear- 
ing children are getting vociferous upon 
the subject that much of a child’s diff- 
culty in arithmetic or geography, or what 
not, is due to his lack of reading for 
ideas—his difficulty in getting the thought. 
If this is true of hearing children, how 
much more it is true of deaf children! 
We are using every opportunity we 
can to help our 
deaf pupils 
realize that they 
can get infor- 
mation from 
books.” 

“Fine! I’m 
going to try it 
myself!” we 
said. 
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ETHODS of developing the spirit 
M of conquest so greatly needed by 
us ‘all, and especially by those 
who are handicapped in any way, are dis- 
cussed in the following article by Char- 
lotte Underhill, whose long teaching experi- 


ence has given her opportunity to observe 
the results of various types of training. 


Cotton Wool 


“My precious Baby Boy,” began the let- 
ter, and thirteen-year-old Bruce blushed. 
Why did his mother’s letters make him so 
uncomfortable? If the other boys got hold 
of this one it would be just too bad! And 
the salutation wasn’t the worst of it, either. 
Half-way down the page came, “How is 
my darling boy: Do you have any trouble 
with your ankle now? You had better not 
play ball and take hikes or it may hurt 
again. Mama doesn’t want you to have 
trouble with it.” Well! He had forgotten 
all about that ankle, sprained last summer. 
Come to think of it, it did ache a little 
sometimes; but Jack Boles, his chum in 
this, his first taste of school life away from 
home, said it was “sissy” to fuss over little 
hurts. Now was he going to have to drop 
out of all the fun because Mother fussed? 
And here was another, as he turned the 
page: “You know, darling, Mother has al- 
ways been so careful about her boy that she 
worries about him. I am afraid something 
will happen to you in that school where 
they let you little boys-go down town with- 
out a grown person. I am coming to see 
you soon. I shall talk to Mr. ...._. about 
it. Do be careful when you and Jack cross 
the streets. You had better keep hold of 
hands and just run when you see a chance. 
You don’t want a car to hit you.” And 
s0 on. 

No, this is not a real letter: it is a com- 


posite of several, with a dash of composite 
local color thrown in. And this article is 
an effort to provide food for thought for 
parents of deaf children—children who are 
often made timid and uncertain by the 
over-anxiety of their parents, usually the 
mothers. 

Whether the child be a girl or boy, 
cotton-wool-rearing is dangerous to both 
mother and child, though for different rea- 
sons in the two cases. Who has not geen 
the mother of a deaf young man or woman, 
her face prematurely aged, her nerves 
shattered, because she has undertaken to 
live her child’s life, to interpose herself 
between him and every jar; while the child, 
if strong of nature demanding freedom as 
a necessity, has kept her in the emotional 
condition of the hen with a flock of duck- 
lings? Who has not seen this same type of 
mother, if she has succesfully reduced her 
child to dependence, haunted by fear of 
what her own death—inevitable in the na- 
ture of things—will do to this helpless 
adult she has reared? On the other hand, 
who has not seen a fine child grown spoiled 
and exacting, demanding constant attention 
and expenditure, jealous of every interest in 
which he is not the center, making home 
a place of storm and eventual sorrow be- 
cause cotton-wool rearing has over-devel- 
oped his ego, while repressing all balanc- 
ing characteristics? And who has not seen 
the deaf man and woman embittered, they 
know not why, because, as a matter of fact, 
their lives have been kept void of enrich- 
ing experiences and stuffed with cotton 
wool? 

There are some things to which every 
mother of a little deaf child should make 
up her mind early, and in leading place 
among them is the necessity for develop- 
ing that child into self-reliant, resourceful 
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adulthood. This cannot be done by making 
him an emotional outlet for herself, nor 
by living in fear of danger to him; but 
some mothers are reduced to such states 
by their ignorance of the facts in the situa- 
tion with which they have to cope. People 
who have wide acquaintance with the mat- 
ter know that the adult who has been deaf 
from childhood is apt to be more observant, 
more alert to traffic dangers, safer as a 
driver, more prone to look before he leaps 
than his hearing brother. This is the case 
because his whole life has been a process 
of muscular and mental adjustment to his 
soundless world—a process far more effi- 
cient in securing self-preservation than any 
protection from the outside could be. Provi- 
dence has endowed the children of men 
with almost infinite capacity for conform- 
ing to the demands of their environment. 
Whether it be in Artic exploration or trad- 
ing expeditions across the Sahara; whether 
it be in turmoil or in silence, natural re- 
actions coupled with intelligence enable 
man to live successfully. One outstand- 
ingly important factor in the rearing of a 
child is giving Nature a chance, or a boost 
if she needs it, in adjusting him to the cir- 
cumstances of his life. 


It is not difficult to think of ways in 
which this may be done. In the first place, 
every child, hearing or deaf, is entitled to 
opportunities for getting hurt. How else is 
he to learn not to get hurt! The mother’s 
part is to see that he doesn’t get damaged, 
which is quite different. Within the bounds 
of reasonable safety the child must be al- 
lowed to experiment and experience, must 
be obliged to choose between this and that, 
must be encouraged to venture. If he gets 
bumped now and then in the process, he 
must be taught to take it like a man. No 
whipping the naughty hammer that bruised 
his thumb, but, rather, a cheerful dose of 
cold water on the thumb and some sugges- 
tion as to the holding of nails and ham- 
mers. 

If eternal don’ts harm a hearing child, 
they harm a deaf child more. His world 
is difficult enough in being different from 
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other people’s worlds in so important a 
matter as hearing: if everyone were deaf 
his problems would not be half as puzzling. 
So he, of all children, does not need a lot 
of negative, fear-inspiring, ingrowing sug- 
gestion, but, rather, definitely constructive 
guidance. As far as it can be done, he 
should be shown the difference between safe 
and unsafe handling of hot things, sharp 
things, fire, water, stray dogs, insects, 
strangers, and so on, as occasion arises, and 
made a comrade in dealing with them, thus 
building into his life intelligent mastery 
instead of fear. He should be helped to 
meet the little emergencies of his life coolly, 
not with the certainty that hysteria will 
bring comforting arms. Most of his emer- 
gencies really are little, not truly menacing 
but in proportion to his size and years. 
All he needs in surmounting them is a com- 
monsense and friendly attitude in those 
about him. 

There are, of course, real dangers. Safe- 
ty education is of the utmost importance to 
him. The number of street accidents to 
children has decreased steadily since the 
burden of responsibility for their safety has 
been placed upon the children themselves. 
Taught to look both ways before crossing, 
not to dash thoughtlessly into the street 
after balls, to look out for cars turning 
corners, and such matters, hearing children 
are becoming better traffic risks than their 
elders, in whom habits are less easily 
formed and broken. The deaf child should 
be given this same kind of instruction ob- 
jectively long before he can understand the 
language for it, and as soon as he learns 
to observe the proper precautions, he 
should be sent on errands and trusted alone 
as freely as the hearing child of the family. 
He should learn to swim, to ride a bicycle, 
and skate, and in all ways be helped to 
gain a sense of responsibility and self- 
confidence. 

Most people have known instances of 
carefully protected children who meet with 
seemingly inexplicable accidents: Johnnny, 
who is never allowed to climb a tree for 


fear that he will fall, does climb one and 
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straightway falls: Sally, never permitted to 
walk the coping lest she break an arm, 
trips on the walk between her own gate and 
the front step—and breaks her arm. Such 
cases as these illustrate what over-restraint 
will do in preventing the muscular coordi- 
nations which make childish climbing and 
tumbling fairly safe proceedings. These 
bodily habits, muscle acting with muscle 
to insure the safety of the organism, are 
being formed by all the wriggling, hopping, 
rolling, scrambling, somersaulting exploits 
that delight the young child. Blend proper 
muscular development and coordination 
with instructed intelligence, and the deaf 
child is as safe as the hearing child. 


The deaf child is not a poor, afflicted 
little darling: he is an adorable, interesting, 
amusing, enjoyable youngster just like any 
other, except that his inner self has to be 
reached by a different route. He is poten- 
tially a liar, a bully, a whiner, a sneak- 
thief, a trouble-maker, just as he is poten- 
tially a gentle person, a prince among his 
fellows, a God-fearing citizen, one equipped 
to lead a noble life. Cotton wool is not 
the material with which to develop the sec- 
ond set of potentialities, however. Love he 
needs; understanding he needs; comradely 
venturing and just discipline are meat and 
drink to him; but sentimentality, pity, un- 
wise indulgence, over-solicitude, pamper- 
ing—in other words, cotton wool—never! 


Motion Pictures Again 


The National Council of Teachers of 
English contributes a word of cheer to the 
discussion of movie standards and influence. 


Two years ago the Photoplay Apprecia- 
tion Committee of the Council prepared 
study guides for three films, “Emperor 
Jones,” “Little Women,” and “Alice in 
Wonderland,” and distributed them to high 
schools in various parts of the country in- 
viting the pupils to submit critical essays 
on the pictures. This was the first step in 
an experiment to determine whether the 
motion picture tastes of high school pupils 
could be improved through the medium of 
the English class. As a result of this ex- 
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periment, curriculum committees in a num- 
ber of states have recommended the inclu- 
sion of courses in motion picture apprecia- 
tion in the secondary schools. 


In the course of the experiment, sixty- 
five classes of high school girls and boys at- 
tended selected pictures—the entire class 
as a group—and then discussed them in 
class. Principles of story structure and 
fundamental values taught in their study 
of the classics were quickly adapted to their 
judgments of photo-plays. 

It was found that photo-play apprecia- 
tion could be taught successfully in the 
grades from ninth to twelfth; that pupils 
under guidance showed 85% superiority in 
reporting films that had influenced their 
lives—usually for good; that class instruc- 
tion excels in developing appreciation of 
honesty, bravery, devotion, and _ self-sac- 
rifice in screen characters; that pupils en- 
joy photo-play discussions; and that they 
tend to form the habit of asking their teach- 
er about a picture before seeing it. 

Already producers and theatre managers 
are responding to the new trend by offering 
to cooperate with teachers in making and 
selecting the type of film demanded by 
young people trained to discriminate—an- 
other evidence that communities get what- 
ever they really desire. 

If the millions of high school students of 
the country can be helped to form intel- 
ligently critical standards for judging 
photo-plays, we may hope for such box 
office leverage from them as will insure the 
production of pictures to meet their tastes, 
and, incidentally, those of other people 
with a leaning to the intelligent and artistic. 

Another encouraging word is to be found 
in Today, in an article entitled “Crinoline 
Comes to Broadway” by Alison Smith. In 
discussing the phenomenal run of “Little 
Women,” and the battle that was fought 
before its production, over the suggestion 
that the story be filmed in modern setting — 
“which brings to mind a picture of ‘Beth’ 
in beach shorts or ‘Meg’ in lounging paja- 
mas”—she remarks on the crowds of young 
folks who attended and enjoyed the picture 
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with its old-time atmosphere. Noticeable, 
too, is the fact that the story is being run 
as a serial in a New York tabloid (Now 
what would Louisa Alcott think of that!) 
and that there are many requests from for- 
eign film centers for early bookings of the 
film. The conclusion drawn by the writer 
of the article is that the mood of America 
is changing and simple romance is coming 
to its own. 


Parent Teacher Activities 


May Day, National Child Health Day, 
was the official opening date for the phys- 
ical examination to be held in schools all 
over the country, but the “summer round 
up” will continue all summer. This will 
be the tenth yearly campaign of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers 
to “send to the entering grade of school 
a class of children free from any remedi- 
able physical defects.” Reports on the 1933 
campaign reveal that Ist year 87,797 chil- 
dren were examined, 127,203 defects were 
discovered, and 38,081 defects corrected. 


The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers will be held in Des Moines, Iowa, 
May 13-19. Members will forget about the 
present and the depression and talk about 
the future. The Convention theme, “The 
Future of the Forgotten Child,” was chosen 
as a reminder that, whatever effect an eco- 
nomic panic may have on the adult mem- 
bers of society, the children must not be 
handicapped through a lack of vision on 
the part of adults, or even through tem- 
porary neglect. The needs of the child, 
his health, his education, his religion, his 
home, his social outlook, will be discussed 
at the convention. 


During the Congress, classes in parlia- 
mentary law, legislation, publicity, play 
leadership, and other phases of parent- 
teacher technic will be offered at the Fort 
Des Moines Hotel each morning from 8 to 
9 o'clock. The publicity classes will be 
under the direction of Mrs. Anna Steese 
Richardson, of the Woman’s Home Com- 


panion staff. Classes in legislation will be 
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conducted by Mrs. William T. Bannerman, 
National Chairman of Legislation. 


Our Own Book Review 


Surprise Stories, by Marjorie Hardy, 
The Wheeler Publishing Company. 

Teachers of the deaf in attendance at 
Association Summer Schools have become 
acquainted with the work of Marjorie 
Hardy, through the demonstrations of pri- 
mary reading given by instructors from 
the Parker Practice School, Chicago. Her 
system of teaching reading has proved 
readily adaptable to use with little deaf 
children, and her pre-primers and primer, 
“The Little Book,” “Sally and Billy” and 
“Wag and Puff,” together with her simple 
supplementary readers, are popular in 
many schoolrooms. 

These books for little children are part 
of the Child’s Own Way Series of which 
“Surprise Stories” is the Third Reader. 
The subject matter is national in character, 
taking up stories of the Pilgrims and In- 
dians, and of transportation and occupa 
tions. Under the latter title are grouped 
matters pertaining to food, clothing, and 
shelter. 

The Teacher’s Manual accompanying the 
book contains many suggestions usable in 
the teaching of deaf children, and the Read- 
er is especially valuable in the study of 
the social sciences, being rich in material 
suggestive in planning units of study. 

The language level is about that of the 
usual sixth or seventh grade deaf child who 
has begun to read freely, and the style is 
interesting. A number of appropriate 
poems and illustrations add to the general 
attractiveness of the book. 


A Nursery School Suggestion 


New play material for the nursery 
school is commended by the Clarke 
School Normal Alumni Bulletin. This 
comprises a set of blocks designed at the 
National College of Education at Evans 
ton, Illinois. The set consists of forty: 
eight hollow blocks of four sizes and eight 


(Continued on page 307) 
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A Comparison of Deaf and Hearing 


Children 


By JOSEPHINE QUINN 


recent years about the relative like- 

nesses and comparative abilities of 
the normally hearing child and the deaf 
child that I feel a bit timid and possibly 
guilty of heresy when I say that in many 
ways they are not comparable at all. 

The deaf child must necessarily, on ac- 
count of his handicap, be taught by 
special methods; and progress must be 
made, naturally, much more slowly. I 
am speaking of those of whom we have 
by far the greatest number in our schools, 
who are totally deaf or practically so. 

In the outline of first year work in the 
public school I find these paragraphs: 
“Language should be taught continually 
in all subjects. It is a common carrier 
and as such attention must be given to it 
every minute of every hour, if growth in 
language power is to be attained. 

“Since so much depends on the stu- 
dent’s habits of expression, the limiting 
of language study to the period given 
over to it is almost fatal. The child 
comes to school full of what he hears, 
sees, and feels, and the first duty is to 
get his thoughts expressed. There will be 
plenty of incomplete forms and an abun- 
dance of errors. However, his language 
is his only stock in trade. Get the child’s 
thought. Keep thinking of what he is 
trying to say and not what he should say. 
The teacher is unfolding his thought—not 
dictating hers. 

“The use of good language is but a 
habit which the primary teacher should 
begin to establish and which succeeding 
teachers should clinch. 

“Teach action words used by the pupils. 
Have the action performed and the pupil 
tell what he did.” 

Certainly all of the foregoing is en- 
tirely applicable to the deaf child as well 


S: much has been said and written in 


as to the hearing. It seems strange to us, 
accustomed to a complete absence of all 
language in our beginning children, that 
we should parallel this stumbling block 
with hearing children as well. 

In observing the work done in the pub- 
lic schools, I find it very hard to corre- 
late it with ours except in a few of the 
fundamental principles. 

The thing that astonishes me most is 
the ability of the children to read. They 
recognize words and phrases surprisingly 
quickly. Their reading matter is built up 
in much the same way as our language 
work. Words are repeated again and 
again and each new word is added, one at 
a time, occurring as an object, possibly, 
then popping up again as the subject, 
then with a new modifier, etc., all the 
time expanding the reading vocabulary 
and reviewing the words previously 
learned. But we must remember that the 
hearing child knows the meaning of all 
these words before he sees them. 

Here again it is hard even to imagine 
the comparative difficulties of the two 
classes of children. The normal child 
already has what seems to us a rich 
vocabulary and has only to be told which 
word is represented by the printed form, 
while the deaf child must learn to relate 
it with a certain object that he has hither- 
to known nothing about, must learn to 
write it, spell it, understand it when 
spoken to him, and finally, to try to 
speak it himself. 

In the meantime, hours are spent every 
day in teaching him the sound elements, 
combinations, speech reading, etc. which 
the hearing child is exempt from. 

While the children in the public school 
read with remarkable facility, on the 


other hand, I believe in the first grade 
(Continued on page 311) 
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Pats and Spats for the Editor 


OuTLooK and VoLta REvIEW com- 
bined better than the AupiTory Ourt- 
LOOK alone. I read with interest the teach- 
ers’ articles about the little deaf children, 
and I think we hard of hearing ought to 
keep in touch with that side of the deafened 
world, too. 
M. L. H., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Hard of hearing.) 
I’m sorry, but honestly I was so dis- 
appointed to see the VoLtTa REVIEW in- 
stead of our very own AupiTory OvutT- 
Look. I don’t like it to be pushed back 
of the Votta Review which is the organ 
for the deaf. Why didn’t the powers that 
be unite the VoLTa Review with the AuptI- 
TORY OuTLOOK, keeping the AUDITORY 
OUTLOOK as is and putting the Votta Re- 
viEW at the back of it? I liked the Aupt- 
TORY OUTLOOK as it was, the get up, the 
title, and everything. 
M. G., Independence, Mo. 
(Hard of hearing.) 
I am already a subscriber to the VoLTA 
Review. Needless to say, I wouldn’t be 


without it. Mrs. R. W., California 
(A parent.) 

The Teacher Across the Hall is alone 
worth the three dollars. 

J. W., New Yorl: 
(A teacher.) 

I am sorry to say that your assumption 
about our teachers not caring very much 
about the VoLTa REvIEw is correct. They 
tell me that they do not find it stimulat- 
ing. . . . They subscribe to educational 
magazines of a progressive trend. 

J. M. C., Missouri 
(A principal.) 

The February issue of the Votta Re- 
view looked perfectly scrumptious to me. 
I thought the whole number was splendid. 
and I liked that argument about rewards 
and the comments on Trenton. 

A. B., Pennsylvania 
(A teacher.) 


] ovroon: ana I like the AupIToRY 


Oh, you wonderful Americans! 

What hours of enjoyment I have spent 
in reading the August, September, and 
October numbers of the Aupitory Out. 
LOOK, associating in thought and _ spirit 
with the charming, cultured and beautiful 
writers of all those wonderful articles, 
expressing as they do such a depth of 
knowledge and understanding of all that 
appertains to deafness in its every phase, 
The beauty, humor and pathos of their 
thoughts and their high courage are mar- 
velously inspiring and __ strengthening, 
Every article is splendid, and every page 
is an inspiration. ; 

I think the article that has touched me 
most deeply is the one by Grace Irene 
Carroll, “On Being Deaf Gracefully,” in 
the September number. It is very fine. 
I wish I could visit some of the schools 
and meet these charming people. 

E. H., Christchurch, New Zealand 

(Hard of hearing.) 


I think mothers who try to help their 
deaf children should have all the encour- 
agement possible, and it is sometimes 
more encouraging for them to learn what 
other mothers have done than to receive 
the help we can give them. . . .1 don’t 
know what we would do without the 
Volta Bureau and the Votta Review. 

M. S., Delaware 
(A teacher.) 

Could not the letters from parents be 
omitted ? 

D. M., Pennsylvania 
(A teacher.) 

I am a subscriber to the VOLTA REVIEW, 
and look forward to it each month. I 
have a little boy 21%4 years old who is 
deaf, and I find the magazine very help- 
ful. 

Mrs. A. J. W., Jr., North Carolina 

(A parent.) 

The Teacher Across the Hall is the first 
thing I read every month. 

A. S., West Virginia (A teacher.) 
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Your September issue is certainly a 





I enjoy the Votta Review, and in every 





















splendid one. I cannot tell you how much copy find some help. 
I appreciated the fact that you put in M. E. W., Wisconsin (A teacher.) 
just the right thing regarding the movies. The combined magazine fills a need. 
spent M. W., New York (A principal.) My pupils have all come into the fold 
and I am inclosing my check for $3. The within the life of the AupITrory OUTLOOK, 
Out. magazine is more interesting each month. and I have found little time to tell them 
spirit There is both inspiration and information. about the deaf children and the wonder- 
itiful I also enjoy the articles in lighter vein. ful things that are being done for them. 
icles, Did I not read every word of “Hobble de The Votta Review does that admirably. 
h of Hobby?” I regret that the slight coolness I know that my pupils are taking an in- 
that may have prevented my being asked to terest in the work of the Association be- 
hase. eat a hot breakfast in Rock Creek Park cause they have spoken to me about dif- 
their in the snow and the sunshine. ferent articles. 
mar- M. T. M., Washington, D. C. R. B., California (Hard of hearing.) 
ning. 
page 
‘a What Kind of Material Does the 
rene : 
is Volta Review Accept? 
ne. 
ools All magazines, large or small, highbrow or lowbrow, have their individual 
characteristics and standards. The Vota REviEw is often asked, “What kind of 
articles do you accept? How long should they be? How about illustrations?” 
.) Here are a few guideposts for contributors: 
heir For Teachers and Parents of Deaf Children: Articles dealing with the 
we education of the deaf; the improvement of speech and language; teaching de- 
mes vices; schoolroom problems; recreational activities; the reeducation and use of 
vhat hearing; curriculum revision; general educational material applicable to the 
_ deaf. Also, suggestions for home cooperation; character building; and the 
e training of the deaf, in school and out. 
Y. For the Hard of Hearing: Articles about the practical use of lip read- 
ing; hearing devices; group activities; individual enthusiasm—hobbies, recrea- 
) tions, etc.; vocational suggestions, especially those which tell of actual experi- 
be ence; news of hard of hearing individuals who have achieved outstanding success. 

General: Informative articles on the physiology and functions of the 

auditory and vestibular mechanism; the physics of sound; electrical amplifying 
) devices; the relation between deafness and general health. These should be 
EW, . ‘ 
ae in a readable and non-technical style. 
» is Illustrations: Always welcome. Snapshots or drawings, as well as photo- 
elp- graphs, can be used. 

Rate of payment: $2.00 a text page for all material accepted, unless 
contributor wishes payment in reprints or copies of the magazine. Payment 
eat made after copy is in type. 

Length: 1500-2000 words. 
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Jobs for the Hard of Hearing 


By Marcaret Lynp HANcE 


OBS for the deafened! They’re sup- 
posed to be the most elusive prizes 
in creation, and once caught, some- 
thing to hang on to like grim death. And 
yet, frankly, I don’t believe jobs for the 
hard of hearing are so 
very much harder to find 
than jobs for anyone else. 

I know that’s a sort of 
heresy. However, speak- 
ing from my own experi- 
ence—which is all most of 
us can speak from anyway 
—I haven’t found that 
deafness played such a 
large part in any of my 
jobs. I say “any” with 
reason, for I think I’ve 
tried almost every way 
there is of earning money! 
I’ve taken magazine subscriptions, sold 
yards and yards of tatting, got up “Larkin 
Clubs,” tutored the neighbors’ young hope- 
fuls and minded their babies; and given 
piano lessons. These were spare-time jobs. 
For regular jobs, I’ve packed candy in 
Loft’s, carried trays in a cafeteria, wiped 
babies’ noses and soothed their woes in a 
day nursery, dipped snapshots in and out 
of hypo sodium sulphite in a commercial 
photographer’s, and lastly, I’ve learned 
just about every operation that goes to 
make up the subscription department of a 
large and busy publishing house. 

And in not one of these positions has 
deafness been the least handicap! Oh, I 
agonized over it every time I went job- 
hunting—but the jobs always did mate- 
rialize. 

My part time jobs were all done in a 





MINDING THE NEIGHBOR’S 
BABY BRINGS QUICKER RE- 
TURNS 


small town, in vacations and in between 
“regular” jobs. Tatting as a vocation 
won't make anyone rich but it serves for 
the housewife or home girl with time on 
her hands and a not-too-full pocketbook. 
Minding the _neighbor’s 
baby brings quicker re- 
sults, though. The main 
trouble here is in finding 
the baby to mind. They’re 
not always plentiful. As 
for tutoring, I tutored sev- 
eral high school students 
right after I graduated, 
but it’s easy enough to 
brush up if schooldays are 
a few, or not-so-few, years 
behind. Of course you 
have to go after your pu- 
pils. The best thing to 
do is get a list of children who have 
failed in their examinations and then at 
the beginning of the summer tackle the 
parents on the subject of preparing their 
offspring to rejoin their classmates in 
the fall. This argument seldom fails of 
results. 

Larkin Clubs and magazine subscrip- 
tions require canvassing. A salesman’s 
life is no life for the Timid Soul, but 
some people have a natural vocation for 
that sort of thing. If you stick to it, dis- 
regarding such trifles as ferocious dogs 
or doors slammed in your face by irate 
housewives, it can be made to pay fairly 
well for pin money. 

When I finished with high school I just 
didn’t know what to do. Every path 
seemed closed to the hard-of-hearing. 
Then I heard of lip reading and came to 
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New York, where I took three delightful 
courses in the Nitchie School. The school 
and the teachers—who were so kind to 
a shy country girl—opened a new life, 
and later these lessons proved of great 
value. 


After that winter it became necessary to 
augment the family finances somehow, 
and then followed a period of one short 
job after another. These were never in- 
tended to be permanent positions. They 
were purely and simply a means to an 
end. There was the part time position in 
Loft’s big factory on Long Island City, 
packing candy. This I kept only a few 
days, for it proved too far from my home 
town, and meant getting home at nine 
o'clock every night. However, there was 
no reason why any deafened girl couldn’t 
do the work, which consisted simply of 
putting candy in boxes. 

Next came the cafeteria job, and I'll 
never forget the expression on the face of 
a girl from my home town as she saw 
me coming along one day, cap and apron 
clad. This wasn’t a bad job, however, 
especially as it was for only four hours 
a day. 

There followed a season with a photog- 
rapher, cut short, alas, by a sad blunder 
I made in forgetting to set in motion an 
expensive mechanical dryer, after lighting 
the flame under the cloth. The cloth was 
ruined and so was my career as a com- 
mercial photographer. Still, there was no 
part of the work that any deafened person 
couldn’t do. My blunder was due, not to 
deafness, but to dumbness. 


The next “opportunity” to present itself 
was that of guardian angel—or vice 
versa—to the infants in an East Side day 
nursery. This was the most interesting 
job of all, though certainly not the most 
lucrative. With another girl I watched 
over, fed, scolded, petted, and washed— 
particularly washed—from twenty to 
thirty small future citizens a day. The 
babies were mostly of Italian and Polish 
parentage, and all entirely entrancing. 
Their ages ranged from two months to two 
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years. Ears are not necessary with babies, 
at least they weren’t in this case, where 
a hearing person shared their care, and 
I’m sure the babies had no objection to 
a hard-of-hearing nurse! 


This job lasted just a few months and 
then I returned home to the country. In 
the winter I came back to New York and 
went to an agency. Here I was sent to 
a publishing house that wanted girls for 
temporary positions. Three days after 
starting work I lost all of my hearing, so 
the newly acquired earphone was of no 
use. Now the lip reading lessons became 
really valuable, and though my proficien- 
cy in the “subtile art” leaves much to be 
desired, still I managed to get by, and 
had the satisfaction of at least beirig kept 
on to the last batch of those “laid off” in 
May. The work was simple, just looking 
up names and addresses on lists and veri- 
fying them. There was no way to dis- 
tinguish oneself except by working just 
a little bit longer, when the bell rang at 
noon, and trying to work a little faster 
than the other girls. This was easier than 
it sounds, for we hard of hearing have 
the valuable power of concentration 
lacked by so many hearing people. 

In the fall came a summons to “re- 
turn to the fold.” A new job was given 
to me this time. It wasn’t easy, but it 
was wonderful typing practice. This time, 
when the lay-offs began, I stayed on, and 
through all the changes of system which 
have followed, I’ve remained, though 
transferred from one department to an- 
other. 

And there’s really not one job there 
that a deafened girl couldn’t do. Of 
course, there’s telephoning, but if you 
make yourself valuable in other ways, the 
employers are glad to arrange the work 
so that other employees receive the calls. 
There are many different kinds of jobs 
in a subscription department—analyzing, 
stencil cutting, searching, addressing, fil- 
ing, mimeographing, corresponding, ad- 
justing complaints, handling charge ac- 


(Continued on page 306) 
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A Cure for Deafness from Ceylon 


By Mivprep Harris 


ASKS are older than idols. For 
M their beginning we must go back 

through five hundred centuries, 
to the primitive man who saw in every 
bush and stream and stone a spirit or 
demon, who came, probably, to harm 
men. Illness was, 
obviously, the work 
of a demon; and by 
an early homeo- 
pathic reasoning 
the demon could be 
driven or lured out 
of a man’s body by 
his own likeness. 
Accordingly, a hid- 
eous mask _ sup- 
posedly representa- 
tive of the evil 
spirit was worn by 
the medicine man 
during his cere- 
monies. 

In Ceylon, the 
use of masks for 
the cure of disease 
has been brought 
to perfection. There 
are (for in some 
parts of the island 
the natives still 
cling to old be- 
liefs) 19 demons of 


disease, which can PAINTED WOODEN MASK, WORN BY “DEVIL 
DANCERS” OF CEYLON TO ‘CURE. PERSONS 
SUFFERING FROM DEAFNESS. 


be exorcised by 
19 corresponding 
masks. These are made of carved wood, 
painted in bright colors, yellow and red 
predominating. 

A man who is unable to understand the 
voices of his family and friends, or who 
pays no attention to the everyday sounds 
about him is undoubtedly possessed by 
the demon of deafness. So the medicine 
man is called in. First he erects an altar 





at one end of the room, and decorates 
it with flowers and food to attract the 
demon’s attention. Then, putting on the 
mask of deafness he dances about the 
patient, muttering incantations. After this 
has been done three times, at sunset, 
midnight, and 
dawn, the demon is 
lured from the 
body of the deaf 
person, back into 
his own likeness, 
which the medicine 
man has assumed. 
But the medicine 
man does not want 
the demon of deaf- 
ness in his body 
any more than did 
the original victim. 
So he goes outside 
of the village, to 
the loneliest place 
he can find, and 
lies down to feign 
death. Soon the de- 
mon, tired of such 
inaction and lack 
of interest in his 
own important self, 
crawls out into: the 
bushes to await the 
possible passing of 
some other unlucky 
person. As soon as 
the medicine man 
feels the demon leave him he quietly 
steals back into the village, where, with 
much feasting and dancing, the release 
of the deaf person from his demon is 
celebrated. Quite probably, the celebration 
is premature. What happens when the de- 
mon refuses to be lured out of his vic- 
tim is something about which all ac- 
counts are discreetly silent. 
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Climbing Trees 


By Janice Boyp 


about the circumstances of heredity 

and environment which contribute to- 
ward making people think, act, and feel 
as they do, the chances are that you will 
enjoy climbing family trees; with the 
added characteristics of attention to de- 
tail and a leaning toward detective stories, 
you are pretty sure to. But if you sniff 
at the mere word “genealogy,” these will 
seem dry-as-dust ravings to you and you'd 
much better go off in a corner somewhere 
and write an article of your own that will 
show the world a hobby that is a hobby. 

Most people are interested to a greater 
or lesser degree in seeking out the roots 
from which they themselves sprang, but 
once that is done their favorite indoor 
sport changes to ping-pong or jig-saw 
puzzles. If, however, you have really 
been stung by the genealogy bee, you are 
just as fascinated in following up clues 
which lead to the beginnings of people 
who are total strangers to you as you are 
in tracing your own. 

Did you ever stop to think of the num- 
ber of people you are descended from? 
Counting back eight generations only, you 
have, unless the same line crops out more 
than once (which is likely), five hundred 
and ten different ancestors. Ten genera- 
tions give you the dizzy number of two 
thousand and forty-six. Any one of these 
may have left an imprint, faint or force- 
ful, on your character, and you may be 
very like 

“Winsome Nancy with auburn curls, 

Timothy bold and gay, 
Proud old Adam or gentle John, Cyn- 
thia quaint and gray,” 
or even a mixture of all of them! Ethel 
Brooks Stillwell pictures ancestors as 
threads running through the pattern of 
our lives: 
“Rare 


| YOU have a passion for speculating 


bright tapestry threads run 


through this little gray life of mine— 

Cool strong linen threads, warm soft 

wools and silken ones rich and fine, 

Threads of ancestors! Meek or bold, 

venturesome, staid or gay, 

A living spirit of every one thrills on 

through my soul today.” 

Which one handed down to you that 
often irritating slowness of thought and 
movement you wish you didn’t have in 
this age of speed? That propensity to 
embonpoint combined with an undisguised 
enjoyment of your food goes back to 
Samuel, who in his day attained unenvi- 
able fame in the matter of size and was 
neatly finished off by an attack of apo- 
plexy at the ripe age of forty-one. Though 
you did inherit his tendencies, you are 
not compelled to follow in his foot-steps. 

To the endless array of names and dates 
that set your imagination running rife are 
now and then appended a word or two 
which add further fuel to your fancy. It 
may be, “Fought in the Pequot War.” 
What did that mean to the man himself, 
not to mention those nearest and dearest 
to him? Did he march off eagerly in a 
spirit of adventure, or with a heavy heart 
for those he was leaving behind, or grimly 
as ‘a manifest duty, or with relief at a 
chance for escaping home conditions that 
had become intolerable to him? 

You will never know, of course, any 
more than you will know whether he re- 
turned disabled by wounds or escaped 
with a whole skin; whether his wife 
adored him or feared him or just wasn’t 
much impressed by him one way or an- 
other; whether his children sought his 
companionship or kept out of his way; 
whether he was zealous in the search for 
knowledge or couldn’t even spell his own 
name correctly; whether, finally, he was 
a successful man, either from a material 
standpoint or according to the American 
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Magazine’s favorite definition of success: 
happiness at home. 

Don’t forget that in this man’s life there 
was no automobile, no railroad train, no 
airplane, neither telephone, telegraph, nor 
radio, no gas nor electricity nor even a 
sulphur match. All the things we take as 
a matter of course would have seemed 
miracles to him—or perhaps creations of 
the devil! Education was elementary and 
books were few. There wasn’t even a doc- 
tor available for the majority, let alone 
such a thing as a psychologist. Anyone 
ill in body or mind had to struggle 
through the best he could by his own 
efforts and those of his perplexed family. 

In these delvings into families of the 
past, arresting oddities are sometimes 
turned up, as in the case of the baby who 
was born in the last month of the year, 
on the last day of the month which was 
also the last day of the week in the last 
hour of the day and was the last child 
of his parents. 

Death came to one man in the form 
of lightning which struck him as he sat 
in front of his barn watching a thunder 
storm, with his little daughter standing 
between his knees. The bolt that killed 
her father left the child unharmed. She 
lived to tell her grandchildren all about 
it, with bits of embroidery inserted here 
and there, no doubt. 

Another man was married three times 
and each of his wives was named Mary. 
His brother was twice married, his first 
wife having a child named Sylvester. 
When this boy was twelve years old he 
was drowned. The second wife also had 
a boy who was called Sylvester, presum- 
ably in memory of the first one, and when 
he was twelve years old he was drowned. 

In these days when incompatibility 
crops up in marriage, one or the other of 
the couple takes a trip to Reno; but Mr. 
Jones—we call him that because it hap- 
pens to have been his name—went to 
greater lengths when “he and his wife 
did not harmonize.” He took wing for 
the West Indies and was never heard of 
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again. Perhaps Mrs. Jones did not quite 
approve of this method of solution and 
he did not want to run any risk of its 
failure; or perhaps he knew she was so 
glad to see him go that his complete dis- 
appearance could only be regarded as a 
further dispensation of Providence. 


Genealogical research seems a particu- 
larly suitable occupation for the hard-of- 
hearing person to follow, whether as a 
pastime or “a business with an income at 
its heels.” No communication with others 
is necessary beyond putting in a request 
for books. Unless, perhaps, you remove 
your hat in the library for greater com- 
fort in working, when some patron is 
sure to conclude you are employed there 
and ask you for information that might 
just as well have been sought from two 
or three other hatless people present, but 
somehow never is. So you have another 
chance to explain your limitations in 
auditory reception. 


You are fortunate if you live in a 
large city, since it is sure to have a bu- 
reau of state vitad statistics and a gene- 
alogical department in its public library, 
or historical societies devoted to your 
avocation. If there are no such libraries 
near you, you may still do very well by 
joining one of the societies which lend 
books by mail, for the price of the postage 
both ways and your annual dues as a 
member. As there are special rates on 
library books this postage is very low, 
even if the dues are not. Should you join 
the New England Historic Genealogical 
Society located in Boston, books will be 
lent to you for a period of two weeks, 
usually, and inquiries answered and help 
given in any way possible. 

With so many genealogies published, 
some families are very easy to locate. In 
searching for the various branches of 
your family tree you will probably ex- 
perience your greatest difficulty in tracing 
those people born after 1800. Most rec- 
ords before that are in print by now, and 
it is those of a later date for which you 
are likely to have to go poking around 
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in cemeteries and town and state archives. 

A chart or pedigree form of some kind 
is desirable for your records. Collect all 
the data you can from your relatives and 
then you are ready to go to work. Dates 
and places of births, deaths and mar- 
riages, places of residence and names of 
brothers and sisters are all grist to your 
mill. Suppose you are looking for Rob- 
ert Thompson. You know where he was 
born, but have only an approximate idea 
of the date and none at all in regard to 
the names of his parents. Inspecting the 
records for that place, you find that a 
son, Robert, was born to James and Jeru- 
sha Thompson in 1816. But don’t crow 
yet; a son Robert was also born to John 
and Abigail Thompson in 1815. You 


aren’t one step nearer the goal than you 
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were before so far as you can see. You 
consult your data and discover what you 
have overlooked as unimportant: your 
Robert had a sister Mary and a brother 
Timothy. Feverishly you look, and, sure 
enough, James and Jerusha had a Mary 
and a Timothy as well as a Robert, so 
you have advanced another step and can 
now go happily about the business of 
tracking down the parents of James and 
Jerusha. 

Sometimes you seem to hang in mid-air 
with no clues to follow and have to let 
matters rest for awhile. Then some day 
to your surprise, probably when you are 
working on other material, you will un- 
expectedly run across a new clue which 
will set you off like a hound dog on a fresh 
rabbit scent. Let’s go! 


The (ourter 


By Marcaret Prescott Montacue 


I blew a bubble in my thoughts, 
It floated flame and light; 

With azure swam the fluent walls, 
Rainbow and amber bright. 

I blew in laughter, blew in love, 
Then lightly flung it free, 

Set wide the casement of my heart 
To fare it forth from me. 

Past moon, past sun, past mortal ken 
It floated fast and far 

Until it found three friends of mine 
There on a distant star. 

It broke its message in their midst, 
Then vanished like a kiss, 

A silver splash, a skip of mirth 
Lost in their tide of bliss. 

Their love leaped forth as leaps a flame, 
Their laughter met to say, 

“Our friend who tarries there on earth 
Is here with us today!” 
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| Am the Master of My Weight! 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


described as the spiritual cognos- 
irrefragi- 


ik NSCENDENTALISM has _sbeen 


cence of psychological 
bility connected with concutient ademp- 
tion of incolumnient spirituality and 
etherialized contention of subsultory con- 
cretion, and yet there are people who 
wonder why they have trouble in reading 
lips. However, there are other words 
just as interesting to me and which I can 
explain more easily. One of them is 
serendipity. 

Serendipity is the knack of finding 
valuable things without looking for them 
—unexpectedly, you know. It was coined 
by Horace Walpole in allusion to the 
“Three Princes of Serendip” who were 
continually discovering by chance or 
sagacity valuable things which they did 
not seek. So the word has come to have 
the meaning of finding agreeable as well 
as valuable things without deliberately 
searching for them. 

The word came back to me suddenly 
the other day when I was in a barber 
shop waiting to have my hair cut. I 
picked up the Delineator for April. Yes, 
I said Delineator. Once upon a time you 
could count upon finding the sporting 
sheets and the Police Gazette in the barber 
shops, but no more. The management 
knows that the success of the barber shop 
of today depends upon the ladies, and the 
literature at hand illustrates that fact. 
So, instead of the Police Gazette, there 
was I a-reading of the Delineator. And 
the first glance at the Table of Contents 
caused me to start up with interest, for 
there stood the title: “Fitting Foods to 
Folks.” I turned to the page indicated. 
Eureka!—I mean Serendipity! It was 
even better than I had anticipated, for 
Dr. L. Jean Bogert starts right out and 
says that we now have a new school of 
thought among real nutrition specialists 
which says that general dietary prescrip- 


tions are wrong, and may even be danger- 
ous, because diet does need to be indi- 
vidualized, or specially adapted to suit 
different kinds of people. 

I think it is as clear as day that the 
good doctor has in mind those folks who 
insist upon telling all of us what and how 
much we should eat. They are put in 
their proper places, and shown up as 
enemies of society and a menace to the 
advance of civilization. Well, it is just 
what I have always believed. How true 
it is that the mills of the gods grind 
exceedingly fine, once they get going 
properly! 

To me the question of diet has always 
been vital, for it is my firm conviction 
that without food I should not have been 
able to survive. Not that it matters, of 
course, but just as a statement of one 
point of view. And I have no wish to 
leave this earth as yet. It may be a vale 
of sorrow and all that, but it is good 
enough for me. Yes, there is plenty of 
time for embarking on the last journey, 
though every day automobile drivers show 
me clearly that they are not concerned 
about that; and undertakers continue to 
bury anyone who falls into their hands. 

For that matter, I should have passed 
into the Great Beyond years ago had it 
not been for impaired hearing. There is 
no question about it—deafness has kept 
me from starving to death. No man with 
an appetite such as mine could get enough 
to eat if he had to join in the average 
table conversation. Even as it is, with 
my total deafness acting as a guard and 
shield, the dishes are often taken away 
before I can do full justice to them—or 
perhaps I should say, to their contents. 

Sometime ago I encountered in a news- 
paper some verses by Mallory Stevens 
which so clearly expressed my sentiments 


(Continued on page 308) 
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Summer Opportunities for the 
Hard of Hearing 


bers, excitement and stimulus, comes 

the fifteenth annual meeting of the 
American Federation of Organizations for 
the Hard of Hearing. This will be held in 
Washington, June 25-28, and will attract 
the usual delighted and delightful crowds of 
hard of hearing persons from all parts of 
the United States and many parts of Can- 
ada. If you have never attended a Con- 
ference, you had better begin this year 
and learn what fun a Conference can be. 
The headquarters will be at the Mayflower 
Hotel, in the very heart of beautiful Wash- 
ington, and Washington is at its smiling 
best in June. The program has not yet 
been fully arranged, but it will include a 
scientific session, a publicity program, a 
social service session, an educational ses- 
sion, a junior program, and the national 
lip reading tournament. Among the social 
events will be a reception at the rooms of 
the Washington League for the Hard of 
Hearing, a picnic in Rock Creek Park for 
the Everywhere League, and many sight 
seeing trips. Washington is particularly in- 
teresting right now, when government off- 
tials and representatives of every field of 
human endeavor are cooperating in the 
effort to lift the nation out of depression. 
The town is filled with persons of note and 
the atmosphere is stimulating. Also, an 
unprecedented amount of building con- 
struction has been going on, and even those 
who know the city well will be astonished 
at the tremendous changes of the past year 
or two. 


Pies, of course, in regard to num- 


Another summer opportunity comprises 
the courses offered to teachers of the hard 
of hearing and to the hard of hearing them- 
selves at Johns Hopkins University in Balti- 
more. Classes in lip reading, speech and 
Voice improvement and in the education of 
the hard of hearing child will be held. 
The summer school for the hard of hearing 
at the University of Chicago last year was 


so successful that it is easy to predict an 
unusual amount of interest in this new op- 
portunity to study our special subjects at 
a great university. Further particulars are 
given on page 296. 

Johns Hopkins students, as well as those 
who attend the Federation Conference, may 
be able to enjoy the meeting of the lip read- 
ing department of the National Education 
Association, which will take place during 
the annual convention of the N.E.A. to be 
held in Washington, June 30-July 5. A 
number of good speakers have been se- 
cured. 

If, however, even the combination of 
Washington and Baltimore does not allure 
you, or if, having visited these cities during 
the Conference, you feel impelled to seek 
delights farther afield, there will be a sum- 
mer session at the Nitchie School of Lip 
Reading, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Special courses will be given July 5- 
August 26. There will be private and group 
lessons and practice classes. New York pro- 
vides endless possibilities for summer visi- 
tors. 

And if you are in New York, still an- 
other opportunity is open to you. Miss 
Jane Walker will give a special course on 
art appreciation and adaptation of ma- 
terial. This will be helpful to the teacher 
of lip reading who needs new topics for 
practice work. It will be interesting to 
everyone who enjoys developing his ap- 
preciations. 

Perhaps summer in the city does not seem 
vacation-y enough. In that case, the New 
England School offers lip reading and pic- 
nics. This would seem an impossible com- 
bination, but they manage to bring it about 
every summer up there at Burlington-on- 
Lake Champlain. For information, write to 
the New England School of Speech Read- 
ing, 175 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 

Another idea, which was so attractive 
last year that it is to be tried out again 

(Continued un page 313) 
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The 4-A Audiometer and the C. W. A. 
in Florida 


By Heven Monterey COo.iins 


LORIDA made its initial acquain- 
Prine with the 4-A audiometer on 

February 5, 1934, when the Civil 
Works Service division of the C. W. A. 
began a survey of the school children in 
Duval County from the third through the 
seventh grades, a total of 10,195 white 
children. It is planned to test the colored 
children at a later date. Mrs. J. W. Col- 
lins, Vice President of the Gulf Zone of 
the American Federation of Organizations 
for the hard of hearing, has been en- 
deavoring for several years to educate the 
general public and certain local and state 
leaders as to the necessity of making hear- 
ing tests and of carrying out a follow up 
program for these children who have a 
hearing loss severe enough to interfere 
with their normal progress in school. It 
is to her credit that the ground was pre- 
pared and the right officials interested. 
The project, which was the first Civil 
Works Service program to start in the 
country, is directly under the Board of 
Public Instruction. It is also sponsored 
by the Supervisor of Vocational Educa- 
tion, the State Board of Health, and the 
State Rehabilitation Department. It is 
gratifying to note that although this test- 
ing program is a pioneer work in Florida, 
the medical profession, the Parent-Teach- 
er’s Association, and the welfare workers 
have not hesitated to give their endorse- 
ment and their codperation. Each of these 
groups has been personally contacted and 
given an explanation of the testing pro- 
gram. 

We have been asked repeatedly what 
will be done after the survey has dis- 
covered the children who have a serious 
hearing loss. In a descriptive bulletin 
sent to all principals of grammar and 
junior high schools, the school board 
makes this statement, “It is hoped that 


by giving these audiometer tests and by 
advising suitable medical treatment, orga. 
nizing lip reading classes, giving advice 
to parents and schools about children who 
have defective hearing, that the present 
grade repetitions will be cut at least 5 
per cent.” We are also checking up on 
the economic status of the investigated 
cases for the purpose of showing there 
is a need for an ear clinic in Jacksonville, 
Since beginning on February 5, we have 
had only five weeks of actual work be. 
cause of the fact that we have been forced 
to stop each time the project was set up 
under a different administration. We have 
been successively under the C.W.S. and 
the C.W.A. and are now to be under the 
F.E.R.A. until May 1. Our figures are 
not yet complete but those we have in- 
dicate something of what we are finding. 
Approximately 2,754 children have been 
tested. Of this number 346 have had spe- 
cial investigations. A majority of those 
investigated indicate a definite causal fae- 
tor which can be either removed or reme- 
died by medical treatment. Health his- 
tories of the children show that abscesses, 
imfected tonsils and adenoids, and severe 
colds occur more frequently among those 
children with a greater hearing loss. 
Among the 346 cases investigated 64 are 
repeaters and 20 of the 64 have repeated 
more than once. In 91 of the 346 cases 
someone in the immediate family or a 
near relative is hard of hearing. As would 
be expected, most of the cases of hearing 
loss occur among the children of the 
poorer families. We have not tested in 
the distinctly rural section of the county 
so can not at this time make a compati- 
son between rural and urban children. 
This project requires a _ carefully 
chosen personnel of eleven women besides 
the supervisor. We have a statistician, two 
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testers with an assistant, one person to 
contact the schools and make arrange- 
ments for giving the tests, three persons 
to check the test papers, and three regis- 
tered trained nurses who act as case 
workers. (One of the checkers is a young 
girl, totally deaf since seven years of age. 
A graduate of the state school for the 
deaf, and a rehabilitant of the state re- 
habilitation department, she is an ex- 
cellent worker.) For approximately two 
weeks prior to doing actual work in the 
schools, the supervisor trained each of 
these groups for its individual work; 
and the entire personnel was familiarized 
with the history, progress and technique 
of audiometer testing, the needs, psy- 
chology and education of the hard of 
hearing child, the causes of deafness, and 
the fundamentals of case work. 


We began testing in the smaller schools 
and did not at first test forty children at 
one time. Instead, we started with smaller 
groups and worked up to the larger num- 
ber so that the testers would get a con- 
scientious “feel” of the actual procedure, 
the routine, and the handling of the chil- 
dren. Our procedure has been simple and 
we hope, effective. The contacter visits 
the principal and explains the plan of the 
survey, the method of testing and of 
checking the papers, and the follow up 
work to be done. The necessity for a 
quiet, large room is stressed and unless 
this is impossible we choose a room on 
the top floor, back from the street and 
away from music rooms, cafeterias, rest 
rooms, and other disturbing elements. 
Test papers are left for the children to 
fill out and have ready on the date set 
for the testing. The home room teacher 
is asked to tell the children something 
about the test when she has them fill out 
the papers. By explaining that the audiom- 
eter is just like the radio and that the 
test will in no way. affect school grades, 
some of the children’s natural nervousness 
will be offset. When the teachers co- 
operate to this extent, nearly all the chil- 
dren are quite eager for the test and 
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count it an honor and great fun to be 
retested! Arrangements are made for the 
younger children to be tested in the morn- 
ing before they become restless and tired. 
As soon as a class is tested the papers 
are quickly and carefully checked by a 
tester and the assistant. Those children 
whose papers indicate a 6 or 9 per cent 
loss are kept in the room and retested, 
while the others are dismissed, but more 
often we find it expedient to wait and re- 
test two or more grades at once and al- 
ways on the same day as the original 
test. As one class leaves the testing 
room another is ready to enter, but the 
number of classes tested per day depends 
upon the codperation received in the in- 
dividual school. We find that it makes 
for better discipline and less nervousness 
if the home room teacher takes the test 
with the children. Also, the teachers can 
thus better evaluate and understand what 
we are doing. 

The checkers grade the papers in our 
office, arrange them in order and then 
turn them over to the supervisor, who 
carefully sorts out those papers which 
are to be investigated by the nurse case 
workers. Principals are notified of the 
results of each child’s test paper and 
whether or not a home visit by the case 
worker is deemed necessary. 


Each school district is divided into 
three mapped divisions, one for each 
nurse. The nurse first consults the prin- 
cipal as to the child’s scholastic stand- 
ing, grade promotion, and any mal- 
adjustments in the school room. The 
parent or guardian is then visited, the 
test paper explained and physical ex- 
amination or other care advised. Data are 
secured concerning the child’s health his- 
tory, mental tendencies and _ hereditary 
influences. The majority of the parents 
have been sincerely interested in what we 
have to tell them and are eager to do 
what they can for their children. In some 
cases, however, we find parents too ig- 
norant or too unconcerned to want to do 


(Continued on page 310) 
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Courses at the Johns Hopkins University 


June 25-August 3, Inclusive 


began to be front page news, education- 

ally as well as journalistically. Courses 
of instruction in lip reading are now impor- 
tant parts of school and university curric- 
ula. The summer courses for the hard of 
hearing held at the University of Chicago in 
the summer of 1933 were a great success in 
every way. A surprising number of both 
teachers and hard of hearing individuals 
welcomed the opportunity to study lip 
reading, improve their teaching technique, 
or learn methods of voice improvement 
under the imposing auspices and against 
the attractive background of a great uni- 
versity. 

The letters received at the Volta Bureau 
last fall gave ample evidence that every- 
bedy enjoyed the work in Chicago and felt 
amply repaid by the results of the sum- 
mer’s effort. Here are a few comments 
from students: 


[’ is some years since the hard of hearing 


“Just a word to tell you how much I en- 
joyed the summer courses at Chicago. I 
feel they have been well worth while. I got 
much out of them, and hope to pass on the 
benefit to my pupils.”—L. T. F., Ohio. (A 
teacher. ) 


“T greatly enjoyed the courses. I hope I 
may have the pleasure of attending other 
courses of the Association.”—G. T., Chi- 


cago. (A teacher.) 


“T was delighted to have the opportunity 
to get this work. I feel that the improve- 
ment in my voice will be a real asset.”— 


E. D. F., Indiana. 


“IT did enjoy the summer school at Chi- 
cago. We are hoping that another course 
can be arranged. I feel sure others would 
be interested if such a course were offered.” 


—M. D., Rhode Island. (A teacher.) 


These comments reveal genuine appre- 


ciation and enthusiasm, but it is not pos 
sible in such brief extracts to give a picture 
of the good time that went along with the 
work. A summer at a fine university js 
highly enjoyable and stimulating. 

Johns Hopkins is one of the great uni- 
versities of the world. The location of the 
campus is most attractive, and Baltimore is 
a beautiful and interesting city. It is only 
fifty minutes’ ride by train or bus from 
Washington, so students will have the 
double advantage of a summer of study 
and a summer near the national capital at 
this exciting time of the nation’s history. 

Full outlines of the courses were pub- 
lished in the April Votta Review. The 
names of the courses and instructors are 
repeated here, however. 

87S. The Education of the Hard of Hear- 
ing Child. Miss Olive Whildin. Open to 
teachers. 

88S. The Retention or Restoration of 
Normal Speech Patterns in the Hard of 
Hearing. Mr. Clarence D. O’Connor. Open 
to teachers with normal hearing. 

89S. Normal Speech for the Hard of 
Hearing. Mr. O’Connor. Open to the hard 
of hearing. 

, 90S. Lip Reading for Hard of Hearing 
Adults. Miss Clara M. Ziegler. Open to 
the hard of hearing. 

91S. Advanced Lip Reading for Teach- 
ers of Hard of Hearing Adults. Miss Zieg- 
ler. Open to all teachers of lip reading. 

College credits are given for courses 
87S, 88S and 91S. 

The Volta Bureau endorses all of these 
courses. Four of them—88S, 89S, 90S and 
91S—are offered with its special coopera 
tion. A student enrolling for one or more 
of these four pays an extra registration fee 
of $3.00, which entitles him to an exten- 
sion of his membership in the Association 
and his Vota REviEw subscription. 

The summer session will open Monday, 
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June 25, and will continue until Friday, 
August 3, inclusive. Instruction in each 
subject will be given daily from Monday 
to Friday (except on Monday, June 25) and 
on Saturday, June 30. Each course will 
consist of thirty or sixty class exercises or 
their equivalent. 

The enrollment fee of $3.00 is payable 
by each student. The regular tuition fee 
is $40, payment of which entitles the stu- 
dent to attend as many as three single 
courses. An additional course may be at- 
tended upon the payment of an extra fee 
of $17. The fee for a single course is $25, 
unless otherwise noted in the statement of 
any course. 

The Alumni Memorial Hall, the resi- 
dence hall of the University, will be open 
for occupancy by all those attending the 
summer courses. Rooms and board, which 
includes all meals except luncheons from 
Monday to Saturday inclusive, may be had 
at rates ranging from $50 to $80 for the 
session, payable on or before June 25. 
From Monday to Saturday, inclusive, 
luncheon may be had at the cafeteria in 


Levering Hall. 
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Furnished rooms and board are avail- 
able in private homes and boarding houses 
in the vicinity of the University. A list 
will be sent upon request. 

Registration should be made prior to 
June 23. It may be made in advance by 
mail prior to June 15; after this date, in 
person only. On Monday, June 25, from 
10 A. M. to 12 M., instructors will be in 
their offices for consultation with students. 
All work will begin. promptly on Tuesday 
morning, June 26. 

The railroads operating in the Central, 
Trunk Line, New England and Eastern 
Canadian Passenger Association territories 
have authorized concessions of 1 1/3 fare 
for the round trip (based on 3.6c per mile) 
on identification certificates from all points 
of origin in that territory to Baltimore. 
Identification certificates may be obtained 
upon application to the office of the sum- 
mer courses. 

For complete information, write for a 
circular of the summer courses, addressing 
your inquiry to Dr. Robert B. Roulston, 
Johns Hopkins University. 





Courtesy Greater National Capital Committee 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


Do You Know Your Shakespeare? 


WEETS to the sweet—Hamlet 
S Ay, there’s the rub—Hamlet 
She sat like patience on a monument, 

smiling at grief—Twelfth Night 

This was the noblest Roman of them 
all—Julius Caesar 

Who steals my 
Hamlet 

Et tu, Brute!—Julius Caesar 

The quality of mercy is not strain’d— 
Merchant of Venice 

Romeo, Romeo! wherefore are 
Romeo ?—Romeo and Juliet 

When we have shuffled off this mortal 
coil—Hamlet 

How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it 
is to have a thankless child!—King Lear 

If music be the food of love, play on- 
Twelfth Night 

A horse! A horse! 
a horse!—Richard III 

Something is rotten in the state of 
Denmark—Hamlet 

But love is blind—Merchant of Venice 

At lovers’ perjuries, they say, Jove 
laughs—Romeo and Juliet 

The course of true love never did run 
smooth—Midsummer Night’s Dream 

To be, or not to be: that is the question 
—Hamlet 

When shall we three meet again?— 
Macbeth 

If you have tears, prepare to shed them 
now—Julius Caesar 

The evil that men do lives after them; 
the good is oft interred with their bones 
—Julius Caesar 

Cowards die many times before their 
deaths—Julius Caesar 

Louise WIMSATT. 


purse steals trash—- 


thou 


My kingdom for 


Prefix de 
Defend yourself Do not deprive 
Decline to go yourself 


Depend upon me 
Determine to learn 
Develop your mind 


Decide the question 
Declare your inten- 
tions 


Delay the train Detain the motor. 
Deduct the rent ist 
Deliver the goods Design a dress 
Deny the story Decide to do it 
Deposit the money 

I did everything to defend you. 

She declined to drive with him as he 
is not a competent driver. 

They considered every angle of the sub. 
ject before they decided. 

Do not decide to do it until you are 
sure it is right. 

Deliver all goods at rear door. 

He did not deny the story immediately, 

Deduct the rent before you pay the 
other bills. 

If you feel that it can be done, declare 
your intention of doing it. 

I hope that you will always depend on 
me. 

Will you deposit this check for me? 

There are many ways to develop the 
mind. 

He could not determine which was the 
better way. 

Will you design a poster for the con- 
ference? 

The traffic officers were ordered to detain 
all motorists. 

I cannot deprive you of that pleasure. 

There must be no delay in sending the 
message. 

I am determined to learn all the up-to- 
date methods of lip reading. 

The man who designed that house was a 
fine architect. 

NELLE G. Birk. 


The Weather 

Rain, rain go away, come again an- 
other day. 

When the wind is from the south it 
blows the bait in the fish’s mouth. 

Mackerel sky, rain is nigh. 

Blessed is the bride the sun shines on. 

It isn’t raining rain, you set, it’s rain- 
ing violets. 


(Continued on page 316) 
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Auricular Training at Northampton 
The March bulletin issued by the 


Clarke School Normal Alumni Associa- 
tion contains news of the progress made 
in the use of hearing aids. In the Upper 
School, three multiple hearing instruments 
are in use during the period devoted to 
speech correction, lip reading, and the 
training of residual hearing. The chil- 
dren are tested for bone conduction and 
for high-, medium-, and low-frequency air 
conduction, and each child is allowed to 
use the kind of receiver he prefers. The 
radioear is used with groups of the more 
profoundly deaf children. By listening to 
records, both instrumental and voice, the 
children acquire ideas of pitch, tempo, 
volume, phrasing, emphasis, accent, etc. 
Every Friday morning three groups of 
the older children, with varying degrees 
of deafness, listen in to the Damrosch 
broadcasts. 

In the Middle School, also, three group 
hearing aids are used, a radioear, a West- 
ern Electric amplifier, and a sonotone. 
There are seven classes of children using 
the aids, four of them being profoundly 
deaf. All four of the profoundly deaf 
classes use the group instruments at least 
one period a day while doing regular 
class work. In addition to this, two of 
these four classes use the instruments dur- 
ing their special speech period. The 
three classes with more hearing use group 
instruments for all regular class work ex- 
cept arithmetic. In the Lower School, the 
sonotone is used in speech work. 

















Interesting Courses Offered at 
Ann Arbor 


The Department of Speech and General 
Linguistics of the University of Michigan 
offers some exceptionally interesting an- 
nouncements ior the summer of 1934. 
Both elementary and graduate courses will 
be given in the psychology of language 
and speech, general phonetics, clinical 
methods in speech correction, public speak- 
ing, stage and radio diction, dramatic pro- 
duction, acting, costuming, and allied sub- 
jects. The department will have available 
for its summer work in 1934, in addition 
to regular offices and classrooms, a mod- 
ern laboratory and a large seminar room 
for the use of graduate groups; the Lydia 
Mendelssohn Theater in the Michigan 
League Building for all of its classes in 
dramatic art, as well as the department’s 
own “little theater” and workshop. For 
a complete announcement of the summer 
session, containing a full description of 
each course, address Louis M. Eich, Sec- 
retary of the Summer Session, University 


of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 





Training Course and Clinic in 
Speech Correction 


Ithaca College, Ithaca, New York, an- 
nounces a summer clinic and training 
course in speech correction, to be held 
July 2 to August 24, 1934, under the di- 
rection of Dr. Frederick Van Doren Mar- 
tin. There will be both elementary and 
advanced courses in the psychology of 
speech, the anatomy and physiology of 
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the vocal organs, and methods and prin- 
ciples of speech correction; also courses 
in tests and measurements, and clinical 
courses. College credits are given in all 
courses. 





Massachusetts Survey of Special 
Education 


A report issued by the Massachusetts 
Department of Education, January 1, 
1934, gives many interesting data on the 
provisions for the education of atypical 
children. A survey of the physically han- 
dicapped made in September, 1933, 
showed there were 39 cities and towns in 
the state maintaining home instruction for 
physically handicapped children unable to 
attend school—an increase of 17 commu- 
nities over 1930. There were 93.6 visiting 
teachers in 1932-33 as compared with 15 
in 1930. Year by year the teaching of 
lip reading to hard of hearing children 
in the schools is extended. In 1932-33, 
1,212 children throughout the state re- 
ceived instruction from 13 full time and 
6 part time teachers. The survey of 1930 
showed that the audiometer was in use 
as a means of testing the hearing of chil- 
dren in 97 cities and towns. In the eight 
schools for the deaf in the state, 653 
pupils are enrolled. The oral method is 
used in all Massachusetts schools. 





Montana School Moves to Great Falls 


The Montana School for the Deaf and 
the Blind will be separated from the 
State Training School for the Mentally 
Deficient and moved to Great Falls. The 
state legislature has passed a bill appro- 
priating $175,000 for new buildings, and 
the city of Great Falls is donating a large 
site for the school. This ends a long 
struggle in the state of Montana to sepa- 
rate the deaf from the feeble minded. 
The deaf children have been housed and 
taught in separate buildings from the 
mentally defective pupils, but the build- 
ings were in the same group, and were 
under the same management. 
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“One Woman’s Experience” 
The Brockton League Bulletin fo 


March contains an interesting account of 
one woman’s experience in getting the 
better of her handicap. Not knowing 
where to turn after a physician had pro. 
nounced her deafness permanent, she wan- 
dered into a school for the deaf, and, 
finding no one about, sat down in an 
empty classroom. On a teacher’s desk was 
a copy of the Votta Review, and the 
woman began to glance through its pages, 
Here she found the answers to many of 
her imperative questions, for the maga- 
zine revealed the fact that there were 
teachers of lip reading in her own city, 
and also a league for the hard of hearing. 
Following the lead offered by these sug- 
gestions, she found her way into a wholly 
new and stimulating atmosphere, and, as 
she states, the years that have followed 
have been the richest years of her life. 





Activities at the Holyoke League 
The new Holyoke (Mass.) League for 


the Hard of Hearing has engaged in sev- 
eral interesting activities, which are re- 
ported in the Springfield Recorder. The 
League is sponsoring lip reading classes 
for hard of hearing children, held each 
Saturday morning. The children come 
from a clinic or from public schools. 
Another venture is a class in voice cul- 
ture for league members, conducted by a 
regular voice teacher who is also a singer 
of much ability. The League has, more- 
over, “adopted” two motherless children, 
to the extent of keeping them well dressed. 
Members have donated clothing which the 
league seamstresses make over. 





Tulsa League Issues a Paper 


Les Yeux Entendants is the title of the 
new bulletin issued by the Tulsa (Okla- 
homa) League for the Hard of Hearing. 
It is an attractive four page newspaper, 
offering, in addition to news of league ac- 
tivities, accounts of other matters of in- 
terest to the hard of hearing. Tulsa now 
has four public school lip reading classes. 
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Conference on Child Development 
and Parent Education 


The eighth Iowa Conference on Child 
Development and Parent Education will 
be held in Iowa City, Iowa, June 19, 20, 
21, 1934. The conference is sponsored 
by the Towa State Council for Child 
Study and Parent Education, with the 
cooperation of the Iowa Child Welfare 
Research Station and Extension Divisions 
of the State University of Iowa, Iowa 
State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts, and Iowa State Teachers 
College. The conference program will 
present some of the issues of the new 
educational deal. It is open to all per- 
sons interested in studying children. No 
admission fee will be charged for any of 
the conference sessions. For information, 
address Towa Child Welfare Research 
Station, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 





The National College of Teachers of 
the Deaf 


The December issue of the Royal 
School Magazine, published by the Royal 
School for the Deaf, Margate, England, 
offers an editorial on the half century of 
activity of the National College of Teach- 
ers of the Deaf. Founded in 1885, it be- 
came an incorporated body in 1887, and 
on amalgamation with the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of the Deaf in 1917, 
adopted its present title of National Col- 
lege. It now includes nearly every teach- 
er of the deaf in the kingdom and is the 
chief authoritative body for the expression 
of professional opinion. 

Its main lines of general policy have 
been the improvement of the status of 
teachers of the deaf, the development of 
methods of teaching, and the influencing 
of opinion on questions calling for legis- 
lation, or for administrative action. It is 
an examining body, and its diplomas are 
recognized by the Board of Education. 
At the invitation of the College, Thomas 
Amold wrote his “Manual for Teachers,” 
for many years a standard work. The 
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college has sponsored the publication of 
most of the works of British writers on 
the education of the deaf, and publishes 
the Teacher of the Deaf, a bi-monthly 
journal. 

By these means as well as by confer- 
ences for the discussion of teaching meth- 
ods and general problems connected with 
the deaf; by the holding of holiday 
courses for teachers, by the institution of 
the Braidwood Essay Competition for 
essays on subjects connected with the 
work; by the granting of travelling schol- 
arships to members and in other ways, 
the College has fostered the development 
of the work. It has also carried out re- 
search work in the psychology of the deaf 
child, and is associated with the research 
being carried on at Manchester University 
in the training of residual hearing. 





Helen Scriver Accepts New Position 


Miss Helen Scriver, who came to the 
Volta Bureau in 1933 to do some special 
work on the staff of the Avpirory Ovt- 
LOOK, has returned to California. Her 
friends in Washington regret her departure 
as heartily as her California friends are 
welcoming her return. Miss Scriver, who 
formerly taught lip reading in the public 
schools of Santa Barbara, will be asso- 
ciated with Miss Lucy Ella Case in the 
Case Schools of Lip Reading at Los 


Angeles and Pasadena. 





F. E. R. A. Lip Reading Class 


An evening class in lip reading for 
adults has been organized in Muskegon, 
Michigan, under the F. E. R. A. Eighteen 
members registered during the first month. 
Instruction is given by Mrs. Dorothy 
Yates Lawrence. 





A Better Name for Mt. Airy 


The courts of Pennsylvania have recently 
changed the name of the Pennsylvania In- 
stitution for the Deaf to the Pennsylvania 


School for the Deaf. 
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Work for the Hard of Hearing in 
South Africa 


Recent efforts for the hard of hearing 
child and hard of hearing adult in South 
Africa have begun to bear fruit. It is 
interesting to note that these efforts have 
had their origin among teachers of the 
deaf and are being furthered and en- 
couraged in every way by the South 
African National Council for the Deaf. 
The Chairman of the Council visited 
America in 1931, to study the work for 
the deaf and the blind in this country. 
In his report to the Council on returning 
to South Africa, he stressed the efforts in 
behalf of the hard of hearing, partic- 
ularly the tests of school children and 
the special classes for the hard of hear- 
ing child. As a result, the Council pur- 
chased a 4A audiometer, and with the 
cooperation of the Provincial Education 
Department, made a survey of school 
children in Cape Town and Johannes- 
burg, and already a special class for hard 
of hearing children has been opened in 
Cape Town. 

At a recent meeting of the Council for 
the Deaf, talks on “The Problem of the 
Hard of Hearing Child,” “The Preven- 
tion of Deafness,” “The Adult Deafened,” 
“A General Survey of the Hard of Hear- 
ing Problem,” etc., were given, and these 
addresses have been printed in an attrac- 
tive booklet form for free distribution. 
All of them show an advanced attitude of 
mind toward the whole subject of deaf- 
ness, and an excellent grasp of the va- 
rious problems. 





Cooperation from a Health Adviser 


Dr. C. H. Lerrigo, Executive Secretary 
of the Kansas Tuberculosis and Health 
Association, has issued a letter, “Hints 
about Deafness,” in connection with his 
work as health adviser for a group of 
agricultural papers. The letter begins, 
“Myself one of the deafened, you may be 
sure that | bring especial interest to this 
Health Letter,” and continues with ex- 
cellent advice and answers to the inevi- 
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table questions of the person who is losing 
his hearing. There are suggestions as to 
lip reading, hearing aids, quack remedies, 
and leagues for the hard of hearing. 





The Hard of Hearing in Glasgow 


In the December, 1933, issue of the 
Journal of the Glasgow League for the 
Hard of Hearing, Dr. J. Kerr Love gives 
a short account of the manner in which 
the League came into being. He had long 
advocated a separate school for hard of 
hearing children whose speech was nor- 
mal or nearly so, but it was not unfil 
1907, after an epidemic of cerebro-spinal 
fever had greatly increased the number of 
such cases, that the Renfrew Street School 
for the Semi-Deaf came into being. This 
is now a day school with eighty pupils. 
The compulsory age limit is five years, 
but an effort is made to secure the child 
as soon as the fact of defective hearing is 
established, and close contact is kept with 
parents of children of pre-school age. 
The parents may visit the school and re- 
ceive instruction, or a teacher will visit 
the home and make suggestions as to 
training the child. 

The school has been visited by teachers 
and others interested in the hard of hear- 
ing from all over the world. Among the 
medical visitors some years ago, was Dr. 
Harold Hays of New York. Dr. Love 
asked him, “How shall we keep up the 
lip reading practice of these children after 
they leave the school?” “Found a league 
for the hard of hearing,” suggested Dr. 
Hays. So the Glasgow League came into 
being. It now has over 100 adult mem- 
bers, some of whom are graduates of the 
Renfrew Street School, and 40 junior 
members who are still in school. 





Lip Reading Class in Mauii 


Mrs. Edgar J. Walker, formerly a teach- 
er of lip reading in Berkeley, California, 
has been appointed to teach a class of 
adults at Puunene, Mauii, Hawaii. The 
opening class had an enrollment of thirty. 
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Analysis of Personality and Mental 
Traits 


HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT. Studies in 
the Genesis of Psychological Character- 
istics, by Gladys C. Schwesinger. Edited 
by Frederick Osborn. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Cloth, 484 pp. 
Price, $4.00. 

This volume is an introduction to the 
new Science of Man. It is an attempt 
to appraise the present status of knowl- 
edge of eugenical research, with partic- 
ular reference to the interaction of he- 
redity and environment as factors in devel- 
opment and as determiners of individual 
characteristics. It offers a rather fas- 
cinating combination of scientific data and 
human interest. 

Nearly a third of the volume is de- 
voted to a survey of measurements. The 
great improvement in intelligence testing 
in recent years is pointed out, and the 
opinion offered that for all practical pur- 
poses these measurements are, in the 
hands of psychologists, valid and reliable. 
Personality tests are improving and are 
already of considerable diagnostic use in 
the study of individual differences, but for 
larger aspects of population problems and 
social eugenics, their value is questionable. 
There is as yet, the author states, no ade- 
quate measurement of environmental in- 
fluence; but she approaches this problem 
in a very interesting manner through 
analyzing data on the similarities and 
differences of identical twins reared 
apart, children adopted into foster homes, 
and groups of children who have been 
affected by disease, accident, and other 


physical impedi- 
ments, by language 
handicaps, rural 
and urban resi- 
dence, and _ other 
social and cultural 
factors. 

Under the head 
of physical defects, 
Pintner’s studies of 
deaf children are 
referred to, and his 
conclusions cited that the deaf “as a 
group are generally inferior mentally 
when tested.” No other authority on the 
deaf child is mentioned. Miss Schwesin- 
ger, who was formerly associated with the 
Institute of Educational Research at 
Columbia University, is now on the 
Scientific Staff of the Eugenics Research 
Association of New York. She is the au- 
thor of a number of books on psychology. 





The Amazing Growth of Adult 
Education 


HANDBOOK OF ADULT EDUCATION IN THE 
Unitep States. Compiled and _pub- 
lished by the American Association for 
Adult Education. 60 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. Price, $2.00. 


Aside from its value as a _ reference 
book, this volume offers satisfying evi- 
dence as to the growth of the adult educa- 
tion movement. It consists of a directory 
of organizations, both local and national, 
engaged in adult education, the lists be- 
ing divided under separate heads, with a 
brief but highly pertinent discussion of 
each subject. Among the hundreds of 
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organizations listed are only those which 
deal with the instructional and _ recrea- 
tional problems of adults, and which are 
free from the elements of profit, propa- 
ganda, or other ulterior motives. Some 
of the headings are: Agriculture Exten- 
sion, which, by the way, we learn is the 
largest single adult education organization 
in the United States; Alumni Education; 
Arts; Open Forums; Libraries; Lyceums 
and Chautauquas; Clubs; Museums; Mu- 
sic; Parent Education (with an impressive 
number of groups—approximately 10,- 
000); Political Education; Education of 
Prisoners; Radio; Settlements; Religious 
Groups; Little Theatre; etc. Under Na- 
tional Organizations with Adult Education 
Programs are listed the American Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf and the American Federation 
of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing. 
It is interesting to note that in the chapter 
on Puppets in Adult Education is the 
statement, “A new method in lip reading 
for the adult deafened that requires train- 
ing in bodily rhythm.as an important aid 
to speech education includes the manipula- 
tion of an especially designed stringed 
figure.” 

The information given is very complete, 
and includes address of secretariat, pur- 
pose and functions of the organization, 
membership, services available, etc. The 
volume will undoubtedly fill a very real 
need. Incidentally, it makes interesting 
reading. 





An Encyclopedia of Present Day 
Education 
THe YEAR Book oF EpucaTIon, 1933. 
Edited by Lord Eustace Percy, M.P., 
Evans Brothers Limited, Montague 
House, Russell Sq., London, W. C. 
Cloth, 960 pp. Price 35/-net. 


This is an ambitiously comprehensive 
work that will be of great value to edu- 
cators throughout the world. The first 
two volumes of the Year Book of Edu- 
cation which Lord Percy compiled con- 
cerned themselves with the educational 
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systems of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, but the present volume outlines 
the educational systems of all countries, 
The United Kingdom is treated at length, 
but separate chapters in the different sec. 
tions deal with problems of education in 
the United States, Canada, and foreign 
countries. Not only are statistics given, 
but critical estimates of existing systems 
are included, and the effect on education 
of the world wide depression is discussed 
with relation to varying local conditions, 

The volume is in two parts. Part one 
deals with the educational systems of 
English speaking and foreign countries, 
giving statistics, comparative diagrams of 
education, and facts concerning the law 
and finance of education. Part Two sum- 
marizes special events in education in the 
English speaking nations and offers a 
survey of secondary education in these 
countries. England and Wales are dealt 
with at greater length than the other 
countries considered, but Scotland, Canada 
and the United States are treated in 
separate monographs prepared by leading 
educators in those countries. An excep- 
tionally interesting chapter is that on 
“Present Tendencies in Secondary Educa- 
tion in the United States,” by Dr. W. S. 
Learned of the staff of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation. Dr. Learned’s critical comments 
are most provocative. 

‘The chapters on the British Common- 
wealth include a section on Creative Edu- 
cation, with papers on: The Re-planning 
of Schools; The Boy Scout Movement; 
Education Outside the Schools; The Dy- 
namics of Adult Education, etc. 

Lord Eustace Percy, who edited the 
whole volume and contributes several 
valuable surveys, including the introduc- 
tory essay, was for five years President 
of the Board of Education in England. 
It would be impossible to estimate the 
amount of labor and the breadth of 
knowledge he must have brought to the 
compilation of such a volume. It rep- 
resents probably the most ambitious en- 
cyclopedia of education recently attempted. 
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Because of this fact, it is to be regretted 
that special education receives so little at- 
tention. The education of the deaf, for 
instance, is mentioned cursorily only twice 
—with reference to statistics in England, 
and as regards compulsory education in 
Scotland. There is no mention of special 
education in the various surveys save for 
one or two references to children of de- 
fective mentality. Nevertheless, the work 
is valuable to educators of the deaf be- 
cause of its breadth of outlook. 


—H. M. 





The International Council for 
Exceptional Children 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
CouncIL FoR EXxcepTioNAL CHILDREN. 
Toronto, Ontario, February 22-24, 1934- 
Issued by the Ontario Department of 
Education. Mimeographed. 48 pp. 

A record in promptness was achieved 
by the International Council for Excep- 
tional Children in getting out its Pro- 
ceedings within twenty-four hours after 
the meeting was held. The papers cover 
a wide field. May E. Bryne, Director of 
Special Education in Minneapolis, in her 
talk summed up “Trends in Special Edu- 
cation.” One of the important points she 
brought out was the growing emphasis on 
contact of the handicapped with the un- 
handicapped as a valuable classroom pro- 
cedure. The paper on “Mental Hygiene 
—How May We Capitalize it?” by Dr. 
Frederick L. Patry of New York State 
University, and that on “Philosophy Re 
Education of the Physically Handicapped,” 
by Harry Amoss, Inspector of Auxiliary 
Classes, Ontario, offer stimulating reading, 
as do those on “Speech” by Dr. Sara 
Stinchfield Hawk, of the University of 
Southern California, and “The Philosophy 
of Special Education,” by Charles Scott 
Berry, Director of the Ohio Bureau of 
Special Education. Dr. Robert Gault 
contributed a paper on the education of 
the deaf. It is interesting to learn that 
the International Council for Exceptional 
Children is to publish bulletins of infor- 
mation three times yearly hereafter. 
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A Comprehensive Work on Blindness 


BLINDNESS AND THE BLIND IN THE UNITED 
States, by Harry Best. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. Cloth, 714 
pp. Indexed. Price, $6.50. 


This impressive work is a revision and 
expansion of the author’s former vol- 
ume, “The Blind; Their Condition and the 
Work Being Done for Them in the United 
States.” A large proportion of the added 
material deals with the causes and pre- 
vention of blindness. The forty chapters 
of the book are divided into seven parts: 
Blindness and Possibilities of its Preven- 
tion; General Condition of the Blind; 
Provision for Education of Blind Chil- 
dren; Intellectual Provision for the Blind; 
Material Provision for the Blind; Organ- 
izations Interested in the Blind, and Con- 
clusions with Respect to Work for the 
Blind. Under the educational head, dual 
schools (schools for both the blind and 
the deaf) are dealt with, and their dis- 
advantages for the blind pointed out. The 
needs of the deaf-blind are touched on 
cursorily. With this exception, the work 
is very comprehensive. All aspects of 
the effects of blindness are dealt with: 
physical and mental, economic, social, le- 
gal, educational, marital, and hereditary. 
A valuable collection of important sources 
of information is thus presented in one 
volume. 





Another Cat Biography by Kate 
Whitehead 


KELLYANN, The Story of a Manx Cat, by 
herself. Edited by Kate Whitehead. 
London Epworth Press. Cloth. 144 pp. 
Price 2/6 net. 


Mrs. Selwyn Oxley (Kate Whitehead) 
has a delightfully whimsical and enter- 
taining way of writing about her cat fam- 
ily, the members of which are familiar to 
her readers as they figured in her former 
volumes, “Stubby,” and “More about 
Stubby.” The newest addition to the 
household is a tailless Manx cat, Kelly- 
ann, whose adventures and observations 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method is employed and im- 
perfect hearing is trained. Pupils are ad- 
mitted to the Primary Department at five 
years of age, while Grammar School Grades 
fit students for High-School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 
Director of Normal Department: 


LUCIE M. LEWIN, A.B. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 











each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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on life enliven the present volume. Fre. 
quent references to the author’s deafness 
are made, and there is a cheerful indica. 
tion of her success in overcoming her 
handicap through various measures other 
than the pleasant one of making com. 
panions of cats. 





Jobs for the Hard of Hearing 
(Continued from page 286) 


counts, changes of address, premiums and 
shipping—and all of these jobs are good 
ones for the hard of hearing! 


Many of the jobs Uve mentioned are 
just that—“jobs” and not “positions.” 
Still, one can earn a living at them, and 
an untrained or newly deafened girl or 
woman could start out on any of these 
positions and stay there till she had 
“found herself.” 


My office experience has been limited 
to the publishing business, but certain 
conditions are about the same in most 
offices. It seems to me foolish to try to 
obtain a job where there will be the con- 
stant nervous strain of trying to hear. 
A certain amount of contact with other 
employees is necessary, of course, but 
there is a considerable difference in the 
amount of contacts called for in the posi- 
tion of (for instance) a private secretary 
of reception clerk, and a file clerk. (Dif 
ference in salary, too, alas! but I’m talk- 
ing of jobs for the multitude.) We can 
do filing, bookkeeping, research work, 
run most office machines (except for 
dictaphones and their like), and of 
course, typing. 

As to how to find jobs, mine were 
found in various ways. The New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing furnished 
the Loft job, and the Girls’ Service 
League on East 19th St. the photogra- 
pher’s position, but the others I found 
through regular employment agencies and 
the want ads. In normal times the com- 
mercial agencies aren’t at all bad. It’s 
to their interest to find the applicant a job, 
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so they usually try their best. Then there 
are the free agencies run by the makers 
of various office appliances. The Under- 
wood Company, for one, maintains such 
an agency; and gives daily a test to 
stenographers and typists, grades them 
according to results and then sends them 
out to positions—usually quite good ones. 

Personally, I think it’s our own atti- 
tude of fear lest we can’t make good 
that works against us in looking for jobs. 
Naturally, one shouldn’t set one’s heart 
on a job obviously unsuited to a deafened 
person, such as that of a radio announcer 
or grand opera singer! But a good idea 
is to pick out a job you can do and then 
just forget about your deafness—brush it 
aside as something unimportant, some- 
thing that has to be reckoned with, like 
the salary or the distance from home, but 
never as a mountainlike handicap! 

For the employer-to-be so often doesn’t 
take our deafness half as seriously as we 
do ourselves! 





Tad Studies Latin 

(Continued from page 268) 
boys there, all four of them, are “fideles” 
and “laeti triumphantes,” publishing un- 
consciously glad tidings of goodwill and 


peace. 
“And the tongue of the dumb shall 
sing.” 





Home and School 


(Continued from page 280) 

boards of different lengths. They are 
made of light-weight soft wood which 
does not splinter and will stand hard use. 
With this equipment the children build 
stairs over which they may walk, as well 
as bridges, houses, pens, stores, counters, 
et cetera. 





“That there ain’t no common dog,” 
boasted Gap Johnson of Rumpus Ridge, 
as he indicated a pessimistic looking 
hound lounging near by. “He bit a 
United States Senator once.” 

—Country Gentleman. 
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DIRECTORY 
OF 
LEAGUES FOR 
THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


THE BALTIMORE LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


3 East Centre Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


THE SPEECH READERS’ GUILD OF 
BOSTON, INC. 


See adv. on page 316 


THE CHICAGO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


Suite 1022, 64 E. Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill. Tel. Central 4559 


THE DETROIT LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING : 


See adv. on page 316 


THE MILWAUKEE LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Suite 526-27, Marquette Bldg., 
709 N. 11th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 316 


THE SPEECH READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


2114 Locust Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 316 


THE PROVIDENCE LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Room 11, 42 Weybosset St., 
Providence, R. I. 


THE TOLEDO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


2313 Ashland Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 


THE WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 316 
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SFE 77 


ishupll 


BRINGS YOU THE BENEFITS 
OF THE TELEPHONE 








No Ltoncer need you be deprived of 
the convenience, the security and the 
pleasure which a telephone brings. 
The Bell Telephone Amplifier, shown 
above, makes it possible for most per- 
sons with impaired hearing to use the 
telephone as satisfactorily as those 
with normal hearing. A dial enables 
you to regulate the volume of sound 
to your particular requirements. The 
Business Office of your local Tele- 
phone Company will gladly give you 
a demonstration. 
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The Trask Fresh Air School 
Of Lip Reading 


ANNOUNCES ITS SECOND 
SUMMER SEASON 


at 


Sweet Fern Lodge, Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 


cinating Poconos while gaining proficiency 
in the art of lip reading 


For Terms and Full Information 


Apply to 
MRS. JOHN E. D. TRASK, Principal 
1420 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





One may enjoy a vacation in the fas- ‘ 
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I Am the Master of My Weight 
(Continued from page 291) 


toward diet and such things that 1 clipped 
them and carry them about with me as 
a sort of creed: 
“I will not change my present shape, 
By cutting out some relished dish; 
My paunch shall be, as shall my nape, 
Not sylph-like, snake-like or waspish. 
My stomach is my own; my form 
Is what my talents with the fork 
Have made it; if it’s not the norm 
The great result was pleasant work. 
Let others trim themselves as per 
The modish silhouette, not I. 
I shall not seek e’er to incur 
A bean-like statue; I would die. 
And so I say, whate’er my weight, 
Let come what will to hulk and soul; 
I am the captain of my freight! 
I am the master of my dole.” 


Of course, the fact that diet needs to be 
fitted to the individual might have been 
sensed long ago from the disagreement 
among the diet reformers themselves. 
They are perfectly honest in thinking that 
what has been excellent for them will be 
excellent for the rest of us. To them the 
idea that one man’s food may be an 
other’s poison is absurd. One famous 
dietician, none other than Rousseau, de- 
cided that the trouble was with cooking, 
and advocated the abolishment of cooks. 
My own observations lead me to believe 
that it is the other way around: instead 
of worrying about our food, all we need 
concern ourselves with is the cook. Ah, 
a good cook! 

I remember a story of a man who, 
tramping through New England and 
searching for work, stopped at a house, 
and in response to the question of the 
man who answered his ring, declared that 
he wanted but two things in the world— 
something to eat, and work. The man 


went back into the house and returned | 


shortly with a loaf of homemade bread. 
“My daughter Janice baked this,” he said, 
by way of explanation, as he handed it 
to the man. “You said you want food— 
and work. Eat that and you will have 
both.” 

“If left alone,” says a well known food 
expert, “man will choose a variety and 
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sufficient quantity of foods, and because 
of this variety and quantity his diet will 
contain all the essential food elements. 
Modern comforts may at times tempt him 
to eat too much but he will eventually 
learn, as insurance statistics show, that 
when he adds ten pounds to the belt-line 
he subtracts about one year from the 
life-line.” 

And we may as well give up the notion, 
once for all, that we can add to our 
intelligence or morals by our choice of 
foods, as we add to our weight. I am 
even getting to the point where I doubt 
the theory that fish is a brain food. There 
was a lady who spent a summer vacation 
in a fishing village and was utterly dis- 
gusted with the low order of intelligence 
among the inhabitants. “I have always 
believed that fish was a. brain food,” she 
protested to a friend, “but these people 
practically live on fish, and I never saw 
a stupider lot.” But the friend, like my- 
self, would not give up his belief without 
a struggle. “Yes,” he admitted, “but 
think what they might be like if they 
didn’t eat fish!” I guess we may as well 
get over a lot of our ideas about the in- 
fluence of different kinds of food. We 
may know beef eaters who are as strong 
as an ox, but there are plenty of fish 
eaters who cannot swim a stroke. 

It is only fair to say that I should have 
been tempted to try this and that diet 
suggestion in the past, except that’ I have 
always been frightened off by such terms 
as calories, vitamines and the like. I sup- 
pose I have felt at such times as DeWolf 
Hopper insisted he felt after a visit to his 
doctor. In a curtain speech explaining 
his illness and his appearance, he said: 
“I went to my doctor and he told me that 
I had been eating too much nitrogenous 
food, and must stop and eat farinaceous 
food. And since then I haven’t eaten a 
thing, because I don’t know what either 
word means!” 





Of two evils choose something else. 
—Personality Magazine. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


BY 


The National College of Teachers of 
the Deaf, England 


+ 


1. INTELLIGIBLE SPEECH 


A NEW WORK ON SPEECH TEACHING 
by 
G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK, F.E.LS., L.C.P. 
82 x 54%. pp. 54. Price 1/—post free. 


> 


2. THE TEACHING OF 
SPEECH 


IN 3 SECTIONS 
I—The Braidwood Medal 
Essay, 1928. pp. 73. 


“How best to promote the qual- 
ity of ess in the speech 
of the deaf.” 

Section II—Speech Sounds. pp. 175. 

Their Classification, Production 
and Development. 

Common Faults and Their Cor- 
rection. 

Section III—Intelligible 
pp. 54. 


How to obtain and maintain In- 
telligibility of Speech Through- 
out a School. 


by 
G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK, F.E.I.S., L.C.P. 


Superintendent, Langside School for the Deaf, 
Glasgow. 


Author of The Education of the Deaf in 
America, Early Education of the Deaf, Etc. 


Price 7/6 post free. 842 x 5%. pp. 302. 
+ 
Order From 


C. G. GOODWIN 


The Mount, 


Section Prize 


Speech (as above) 


Stoke on Trent, England 
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RADIOEAR DELUXE 


“THE ACOUSTICALLY BALANCED 
HEARING AID” 


with 
IMPROVED. .‘s6Ni ConDuctION 
Write for the folder—“NO MIRACLES ... but 


a more ingenious use of known scientific principles.” 
It explains the details of the two DE LUXE models 
which represent an important addition to the al- 
ready complete line of wearable Radioear hearing 
aids. 

The DE LUXE Radioears are truly small and 
can be worn conveniently and comfortably. The 
greater your experience has been with wearable 
hearing aids, the greater will be your appreciation 
of the unusual features that have been built into 
these more effective hearing aids. 


Manufactured, Laboratory Tested and Guaranteed by 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


Department V 


306 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 














THE NEW 
Featherlite Gem 


Fits Snugly and 
Comfortably in the Ear 
Reasonably Priced 


CALL FOR FREE TEST OR WRITE 
FOR OUR NEW BOOKLET, “AO.” 


NOTICE TO ALL GEM USERS 


For Best results and economy use only Gem Bat- 
teries with the name “Gem” stamped in the wax. 


Gem Ear Phone Co., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Wisconsin 7-4428 
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The 4-A Audiometer and the C.W,A, 
(Continued from page 295) 


anything at all. Three extreme case 
might be cited as examples. There is one 
child now about eight years old in whog 
ear has been a running abscess, except fora 
few months at a time, since he was 1] 
months old. Nothing seems to have been 
done about it and the parents are indif- 
ferent. Another mother will not have her 
child’s tonsils taken out because she does 
not believe in removing any part of the 
human body. The father of another child 
knows that the boy has ear trouble but 
believes only in a superstitious spiritual 
healing; and the healer in whom he 
places his faith is an old negro mammy. 
Our method of grading the papers has 
been influenced by two factors which we 
regret but can not help. The schools are 
very crowded and a great many of them 
are being reconditioned by C.W.A. con 
struction workers. However much we may 
specify a quiet, large room it is impossi- 
ble to shut out all of the disturbances. 
As was stated above, for retesting we take 
those children showing a loss of 6 or 9 
per cent in either ear; but for case work 
we take only those showing loss of 12 per 
cent or more in either ear. We hesitated 
before using the latter figure but feel it 
necessary to do so. It has been pointed 
out that by using so high a sensation unit 
loss we are running the risk of determin- 
ing only the amount of noise disturbances, 
rather than the amount of hearing loss. 
Nevertheless, we feel that one fault is off- 
set by another good for we have found 
a sufficient number of definitely hard of 
hearing children to warrant having lip 
reading classes in the schools; and lip 
reading classes in Duval County Schools 
will mean a new deal for children im 
other parts of Florida, because what is 
done in this county is generally taken up 
by other school systems in the state. 
We are grateful for having had this 
opportunity which the C.W.S. has given 
to the children in this county and hope 
that the survey will be followed by 4 
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definite and permanent program for the 
guditorially handicapped children not 
only in Duval County but throughout 
Florida. 





Deaf and Hearing Children 
(Continued from page 281) 


and even in the second, no written lan- 
guage is required. Pupils in the fourth 
grade are unable to write and spell the 
words learned by our children in the 
first year. Naturally, having the spoken 
language, it is not necessary for them 
to write it. 

As everyone knows, it is much easier 
to recognize the printed word than it is 
to write it. Very often a fairly stupid 
child will be able to grasp the meaning of 
written or printed words while he would 
be utterly unable to express the thought 
himself. This is easily understood by 
those who have studied foreign languages. 

As the only way we can be sure that 
the child understands what we are trying 
to teach him is to have him reproduce 
it himself, it would seem that he must 
necessarily acquire some medium by 
which he can do this; and as language 
is the most desirable means, apparently 
our first duty is to give him some knowl- 
edge of that and see to it that he is able 
not only to understand others but to 
make himself understood as well. 

Since power to express thought and 
action is imperative if our children are 
to be educated, the essential thing to do 
is to lay a foundation; and the material 
for that foundation must necessarily be 
in the form of words for a vocabulary, 
following the outline which our present 
first grade course so clearly presents. 

The hearing child knows hundreds of 
words, verb tenses as well as pronouns 
and time phrases, long before he starts 
to school. He also knows various ways 
of expressing himself, negatively, affirma- 
tively and imperatively, while the deaf 
child must first learn one mode and one 
tense and devote much painstaking labor 
to that end. However, after the deaf child 
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Now— 
The Originators of the 
TINY TIM AUDIPHONE 
Announce their 


NEW “AUDI-BONE” 
Conduction Models 
Amplified or Simplified 
Available also with the 
TINY TIM EARPIECE 
MODERATELY PRICED 
Call for Free Test or Write for Booklet V 
+ 


GENERAL AUDIPHONE COMPANY 


LINCOLN BUILDING 
60 E. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


All-General Audiphone Models are made in 
the U. S. A. 














Reinhardt School 





for Deaf 
Children, 


Ine. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 


Address 


vantages. 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
SSSS>SSyEy"™"h_™_~»»m»_l=>»™_]_DD__=>>= 
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WHEN YOU NEED AND BUY 
EARPHONE BATTERIES 


Ask For 


GENERAL 


And Remember That GENERAL 


1. Pioneered Good Batteries. 
2. Explained Low-Amperage Batteries. 


3. Produces a Replacement type for every 
model of electrical hearing device. 


4. Covers every battery with a broad guaran- 
tee, so that you can’t lose by using General. 


5. Provides a patented construction, which 
eliminates shelf-deterioration. 


6. Is priced at a reasonably low rate. 


There Is No Substitute for a General 
Earphone Battery 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES, INC. 


Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Ont., Canada 





EUROPEAN TRIP FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 

SAILING FROM NEW YORK, JUNE 30 

Visit London, Paris, Cologne, Milan, Switzer- 

land, Venice and the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau. 
MRS. CHARLES F. WARNER 
28 Carteret Street, Upper Montclair, N. J. 





THE CASE SCHOOLS OF 


LIP READING 


of Southern California 


LUCY ELLA CASE HELEN SCRIVER, B.A. 
Authorized State Normal Instructors 
Private work, small classes, club programs. 
Special Summer Normal Course, July 25-Sept. 1 


Hotel Green, .71 South Raymond, Pasadena, Calif. 





FLORENCE A. MESSNER 


Teacher of Lip Reading 
State Authorized Normal Instructor for Public School 
Teachers. Longest ience in California Public 
Schools. Normal and Post-Graduate 
MULLER-WALLE METHOD 
226 So. Lafayette Park Pl., Los Angeles, Calif. 








WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 


MARY D. SUTER 
Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 
Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 
Private Lessons, Small Group Classes, Practice Classes 
2115 P STREET N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Telephone, North 4007 
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has accomplished a vocabulary of ap. 
proximately five hundred words which 
he can write and spell as well as read 
and understand and try to speak, also 
understand when spoken to him, the work 
of the two or three succeeding years goes 
by leaps and bounds. I do not mean that 
there are not any mistakes. There are, 
and deplorable ones, but so are there in 
the work of hearing children. 

The millennium may dawn and in time 
the deaf (and by deaf I mean the con. 
genitally deaf) child may be able to do 
the same work in the same manner as the 
hearing child, but I can’t help feeling 
with Kipling that, 


“East is east and West is west 
And never the twain shall meet.” 





Lessons on Relative Clauses 
(Continued from page 271) 

another relative pronoun here. Writes 

relative whose and children give the cor- 

responding personal pronouns. 

Personal Pronouns Relative Pronouns 
my ) 
our ) 
bie: ::‘) 

her 

their ) 
its ) 
your ) 

T. Now let us see if we can find out 
sémething. (Writes.) 


— 
= 
S 
° 
n 
® 


(who _...... niin tells (a. 
(which) ( 
(that) ( 


Let us see if we can find out what 
(that) tells. (Writes) The book 2 
is interesting. 

Do you know which book I am talking 
about? 

Children. No. 

T. The book that tells about Washing- 
ton, D. C. is very interesting. (Writes in 
the clause.) Now do you know which 
book I am talking about? You see this 
(indicates relative clause) tells which 
book I am talking about. (Fills in (a) of 
outline. ) 
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] used to have a dog. Would you like 
to know something more about my dog? 

Children. Yes. 

T. (Writes) I used to have a dog that 
would sit up and beg. This (indicates 
relative clause) tells you something more 
about the dog. Who can tell me what to 
write here? (Fills in (b) in outline.) 

Form of completed outline. 

( (a) which person 


BR ese ) tells ( or thing we are 
( talking about. 
( 
(which) ( (b) something more 
(that) ( about the person 


( or thing. 





Summer Opportunities 
(Continued from page 293) 

this summer, is the “Trask Fresh Air 
School,” at Sweet Fern Lodge, Buck Hill 
Falls, Pa. This is conducted by Mrs. John 
E. D. Trask, of Philadelphia. If you want 
te know the charms of the Pennsylvania 
hills and at the same time brush up your 
lip reading, write to Mrs. Trask, 1420 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Perhaps you would like to take up a new 
method of studying lip reading. Summer 
courses in the Ypsilanti adaptation of the 
Jena method will be offered at the Michi- 
gan State Teachers College. There will be 
classes for adult beginners, and classes for 
experienced teachers who wish to study 
this differing method. 

If you don’t want to go to school and 
study lip reading, but would prefer to go 
places and do things, how about the Euro- 
pean trip offered by Mrs. Charles F. War- 
ner? A party of hard of hearing persons, 
sailing from New York on the Brittanic, 
June 30, will visit England, Ireland, Hol- 
land, Germany, France, Italy and Switzer- 
land, besides attending the tercentenary 
celebration of the Passion Play at Oberam- 
mergau. If you are interested, write to Mrs. 
Charles F. Warner, 28 Carteret Street, Up- 
per Montclair, N. J. 

There! Lives there the hard of hearing 
person with soul so dead that none of these 
ideas pleases him? 
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FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


School of Speech Reading—Kinzie Method 
Normal Graduate New England School of 
Speech Reading 
Private Lessons Graded Classes 
2311 Connecticut Avenue, Apt. 108, Washington, D. C. 


Practice Groups 





LOUISE WIMSATT 
Teacher of Lip Reading 
Kinzie and Muller-Walle Methods 


1523 Twenty-second Street, 
Washington, D. C. 





WHY NOT WINTER IN FLORIDA 
And Study Lip Reading? 
Lowest living expenses in the country 
Graded Course Public Classes 


MRS. MARY E. STEFFEY 
222 Lafayette Arcade Tampa, Florida 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 


PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSB 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESB, Associate 
1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





DES MOINES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
ELIZABETH ISABEL RANKIN 


Private Lessons—Small Classes—Practice 
Classes—Vocational Guidance 


504 POLK BUILDING DES MOINES, IOWA 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 


1216 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Twentieth Year, 1933-34 


Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified 
Applicants 





Minneapolis School of Lip Reading 
443 Andrus Building 
Minneapolis, Minnesot 


Miss Ida P. Lindquist, B. A., Principal 
Private Lessons Practice Classes 





Nitchie Method 








SAY IT AGAIN 
BY PERSIS VOSE 
Introduction by Earnest Elmo Calkins 


$1.10 postpaid—Order from the Volta Bureau 
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Lip Reading and Picnics 


Yes, We Combine Them at 
Burlington-on-Lake Champlain 
And also other delightful things. Come and walk 
under the arching elms. Count the colors of the tall 
hollyhocks. Smell the fragrance of the Colorado 


spruce. Feel the friendly atmosphere. Picnic on 
Mt. Philo. 

And laugh with us at mistakes and misadventures 
as we walk the path of lip reading together. You will 
go home feeling made over in spirit and with re- 
newed confidence that you are master of your fate. 


SIX GRADES CLASSES NORMAL COURSES 
Anna L. Staples Ena G. Macnutt Clara M. Ziegler 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH READING 


175 Dartmouth Street Boston, Mass. 





ARE YOU IN NEED OF NEW 
IDEAS FOR PRACTICE CLASSES? 


Fill Your Notebook in Our Special Teachers’ 
Courses 


Summer Session, July 5-August 26 


Private and Group Lessons 
in Lip Reading 


Practice 
Classes 


The Nitchie School of Lip Reading, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue New York City 





NEW HAMPSHIRE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 
NASHUA MANCHESTER CONCORD 
MARY G. HEARTY 
29 Temple St. Nashua, N. H. 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
Offers 
A Course in Art Appreciation and Adapta- 
tion of Material 
JULY 2—AUGUST 10 
Detailed Information on Request 
324 EAST 41ST ST., NEW YORK CITY 





Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
Normal Greduate, i Mc MULLER-WALLE 


Private Instruction Small Group Classes 


Practice Classes 








Miss McCaughrin’s School of Speech 
Reading 


918 Henderson St., Apt. 1 
Private Instruction 


Columbia, S. C. 
Practice Classes 
Normal Courses for Teachers of Adults and Children 
The School is interested in helping to establish the 
work for the deafened wherever there are 
groups ready for it. 
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News from the Chefoo School 
The report of the school for the deaf 


in Chefoo, China, recently received, coy. 
ers the years 1931-32 and 1932-33. | 
states that, although the depression and 
lowered rates of exchange have cut of 
some of the school’s income, the work 
has gone on during the past two years 
just as it has been carried on since the 
school was founded, fifty years ago. The 
principal, Miss Anita Carter, spent part 
of 1933 in the United States, recuperating 
from illness. Because of depleted re 
sources, she was not able to take back 
with her the trained assistant she had 
hoped to secure, but the school admitted 
eighteen new pupils in the year 1932-33, 
and cared for forty-eight in all. Miss 
Carter and her assistant, Mrs. Len, spent 
some time in 1932 visiting the homes of 
some of their pupils, and describe the 
pathetic condition of the families. Yet 
the very poorest make a determined effort 
to gather together the small fees asked of 
them for the care and instruction of their 


deaf children. 


There are now ten small schools for the 
deaf in China, most of them carried on 
by missionaries, though several have been 
started by Chinese individuals. Some of 
the teachers in the newer schools were 
trained at Chefoo. In her report, Miss 
Carter expresses gratitude for the finan 
cial assistance that has come from the pu- 
pils of schools for the deaf in the United 
States. ' 


The Chefoo School, known as_ the 
Charles Rogers Mills Memorial, is con- 
ducted by the Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions. Even the smallest contri- 
bution to its support is gladly received. 
Those who are interested in helping this 
good work may address communications 
to Miss Anita Carter, School for the Deaf, 
Presbyterian Mission, Chefoo, China. 

In a more recent report, comprised im 
a personal letter, Miss Carter states, “The 
work of the school is going on nicely. 
We have fifty-five pupils in attendance, 
and a number of applications have come 
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in for the admission of younger children 
next autumn. The eight teachers are do- 
ing their very best to make the school the 
best in China. Word has come that three 
new schools for deaf children were opened 
during the year 1933. The largest of 
these new schools has eighty pupils, and 
the head teacher was one of our normal 
graduates in 1928-29. The smallest school 
was started by a young man who became 
deaf at the age of eighteen years and at- 
tended the Moukden school for two years, 
before it was closed by the Japanese in 
1931, when they took that city and closed 
all schools. This young man brought his 
hearing wife to us during the winter vaca- 
tion in the hope that she could learn to 
teach speech to the deaf by observing our 
school work for two weeks. Would that 
there were more young hearing men as 
ambitious as Mr. Yu Hsiao Tswen, in this 
land, to give the deaf language in the 
real sense of that word.” 





Visible Speech in China 


The following is quoted from a letter 
written March 7 by Miss Anita E. Carter, 
af the Chefoo, China, School for the Deaf: 
“Will you please pass on an order for 
six more copies of Visible Speech to be 
sent to me at the Chefoo School? .... 
The Visible Speech books are very popu- 
lar with my Chinese teachers and they use 
them to learn English. We have our 


Chinese Visible Speech books, which cor- ° 


respond to these in English, and we use 
the symbols in teaching speech to our 
deaf children, so our teachers are fa- 
miliar with the use of the symbols. Natu- 
tally they can give a better pronunciation 
of English words by using Bell’s Visible 
Speech books in English.” 





Nomenclature Didn’t Bother Him 

One of Miss Sophia Alcorn’s pupils, 
having attended church services for the 
first time, was so impressed with the ex- 
perience that he wanted to tell all about 
it in school Monday morning. Describ- 
ing the procedure, he said, “The people 
knelt down on—a new word.” 
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SUMMER TERM 


Michigan State Normal College 
June 25-August 3 


For Hard of Hearing Adults: Introductory 
Course in Speech Reading. 


For Experienced Teachers of Speech Reading: 
Introduction to the Ypsilanti Adaptation 
of the Jena Method of Teaching Speech 
Reading. 


Address: Department of Special Education, 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 
Regular Fall, Winter, and Spring Terms, Students 


come from other states as well as from all parts 
of Michigan. 





TIMELY TOPICS 


Augustus C. Knight, Editor 
IS NOW 
TEN DOLLARS 
a year—$1.30 a month 
Address all orders to 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





MRS. HOWELL WASHINGTON 
School of Lip Reading 
MRS. THEO. KOENIG, Assistant 
Private Lessons Class Lessons 
207 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Address communications to Mrs. Theo, Koenig 





SEATTLE, WASH. 3114 PLUM ST. 
The 
McKERRAL SCHOOL of LIP-READING 
Mrs. Lena McKerral, Principal 
INDIVIDUAL LESSONS SMALL CLASSES 
Muller-Walle Branch Normal Training School 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 


SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 


1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 








ADVERTISE 
IN 
THE VOLTA REVIEW 
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THE MULLER-WALLE METHOD 
OF LIP READING 


BY 
MARTHA E. BRUHN 
$3.50 plus postage 
Order from the 


VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





WHEN YOU ARE IN BOSTON 
A Cordial Welcome Awaits You at 


THE SPEECH-READERS’ 
GUILD OF BOSTON, Inc. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





THE DETROIT LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 
263 East Alexandria 


A Social Center for the Adult Deafened 
Lip reading Monday and Friday evenings, 
and Wednesday afternoon. Voice training 

Wednesday afternoon. 





THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 
A Social Center for the Deafened Adult 
Rooms open 9 to 12 and 1 to 5 daily except Sunday 
Saturday 9 to 12 
MRS. EDITH M. FARRAND, Executive Secretary 


THE PLAZA 


Corner Kenwood Parkway and Hennepin Avenue 





THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 


74-76 Methodist Building, 524 Penn Avenue 


A Community Center for the Hard of H * 
Private and Class Instruction in Lip Reading for 
Adults and Children. 


EMMA B. KESSLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 





WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Incorporated 


1116 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 
Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 








GODFREY-KNIGHT ADVANCED 
SENTENCES 
For Lip Reading Practice 
BY MINNIE R. G. KNIGHT 
Reduced price, $2.30 postpaid 
Order from the Volta Bureau 











The Volta Review 


With the Lip Reading Class 


(Continued from page 298) 


It’s always fair weather when good 
fellows get together. 

The north wind doth blow and we shall 
have snow, and what will poor robin do 
then, poor thing! 

When the wind is from the east it’s 
good for neither man nor beast. 

Let a little sunshine in. 

It never rains but it pours. 

Misty, moisty morning, cloudy was the 
weather, I chanced to meet an old man 
all clothed in leather. 

I don’t mind the weather if the wind 
doesn’t blow. 

It rained for forty days and _ forty 
nights. 

I am sure it is going to rain, as there 
was a ring around the moon last night. 

April showers bring May flowers. 

Red sky at night, sailors delight; red 
sky at morning, sailors take warning. 

All signs fail in dry weather. 

Sunset red and morning gray send a 
traveler on his way. 

Make hay while the sun shines. 

Louise WIMsATT. 





How About It? 


Not long ago I ran across this state. 
ment taken from Leonardo Da Vinci's 
note books: 

“T once saw in Florence a man who 
had become deaf, who could not under- 
stand you if you spoke to him loudly, 
while if you spoke softly without letting 
the voice utter any sound, he understood 
you merely from the movement of the 
lips. Perhaps, however, you will say to 
me: ‘But does not a man who speaks 
loudly move his lips like one who speaks 
softly? And since the one moves his lips 
like the other, will not the one be under- 
stood like the other?’ As to this I leave 
the decision to the test of experience. 
Set some one to speak softly and then 
loudly, and watch the lips!” 

—Ann D. White, Chicago. 
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Selected by A. H. Damon 


Pin pricks have, before now, altered 
the course of history, and gnat stings have 
worked greater devastation than fire and 


sword. 
—William Archer. 


There is pleasure in mere struggle, so 
it be not hopeless, and in overcoming 
resistance, obstacles and hardships. There 
is a lifelong and solid satisfaction in any 
productive labor, manual or mental, which 
is not pushed beyond the limit of struggle. 

—Charles W. Eliot. 


I never met with a question yet, of any 
importance, which did not need, for the 
right solution of it, at least one positive 
and one negative answer—like an equa- 
tion of the second degree. Mostly, mat- 
ters of any consequence are three-sided 
or four-sided or polygonal; and the trot- 
ting around a polygon is severe work for 
people in any way stiff in their opinions. 
For myself, I am never satisfied that I 
have handled a subject properly till I 
have contradicted myself at least three 


times. 
—John Ruskin. 


Every successful move in _ industry, 
every step forward toward a new day de- 
pends upon a people educated and trained, 
a people prepared to think and to adjust 
themselves to new conditions. 

—Katherine Glover. 


The best way to make friends is not to 
have leisure enough to wonder whether 
those with whom you are thrown in con- 
tact care about you or not. 


—C. E. M. Joad. 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 





OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 
BOOKS I and II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 


This book is now being revised and will be published 


in June. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, including postage 
Send orders to EDITH M. BUELL 
904 Lexington Avenue New York City 





A Book that Every Teacher of the Deaf 
Should Own 


YEARS OF BUILDING 


Memoirs of a Pioneer in a Special Field 
of Education 


BY CAROLINE A. YALE 
Price, $3.60 postpaid 


ORDER FROM THE VOLTA BUREAU 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
(Second Edition) 
By EDITH FITZGERALD 


Of interest to teachers and 
mothers of deaf children 


School for the Deaf Cave Spring, Ga. 
Price $3.15, postpaid 








Children love the Riddles and Games in 


STEPPING STONES TO 
SPEECH READING 
BY BRUCE AND PAXSON 
Order from 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 
PRICE, $2.10 


LULA M. BRUCE 
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Lip Reading for the Deafened Adult 
By Cora Elsie wn¢ Rose Kinzie 
With a Foreword by His Grace the Duke of 
Montrose. 


“The most comprehensive book on the subject 
thus far available.”——Hygeia (American Medi- 
cal Association). 


Many persons are finding the book of great 
value in home work. An entire chapter is de- 
voted to instructions for such use. 

Price $4.00 Postpaid 
Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








WANT COLUMN 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, 





ORAL TEACHER, sixteen years’ experience, de- 
sires position for 1934-35. Primary work preferred. 
Address G.E., Volta Bureau. 





EXPERIENCED ORAL TEACHER, holding Asso- 
ciation Standard Certificate, wants position for 1934. 
Address S.P., Volta Bureau. 





ARE YOU COMING TO CHICAGO THIS SUMMER? 
Cool, airy rooms, pleasantly located near lake shore, 
within easy distance of fair grounds. Mrs. B. H. 
Proteau, 825 Diversey Parkway, Chicago. 





WANTED: Position as chaperon for deaf girls or ma- 
tron in school for the deaf. Experienced in work with 
the deaf. Address C. G., Volta Bureau. 





EXPERIENCED TEACHER desires to board and 
tutor children during summer. Will go into child’s 
home if preferred. Address Box 17, Volta Bureau. 





ORAL TEACHER, B.A., wishes position for next 
session. Upper grades or college preparatory pre- 
ferred. Has had valuable experience in public school 
work and has taught the deaf. Address Box 34, 
Volta Bureau. 





EXPERIENCED TEACHER wants position for the 
summer. Tutor or companion to hard of hearing child 
or children. New York State preferred. Address 
A. C. Volta Bureau. 





WANTED: Position as companion or teacher. Col- 
lege graduate. Age, 40; hearing 60%. Experience: 
high school teacher, lip-reading instructor (Muller- 
Walle), camp supervisor. Can drive car. Address 
Box 92, Volta Bureau. 





ORAL TEACHER, nine years’ experience, desires 
position for summer, 1934-35, or both. Private school, 
public school, and individual experience. Young chil- 
dren preferred. Address M. E., Volta Bureau. 











The Volta Review 


I learned to hoe, mow, chop, plow, 
plant, sow, milk, fodder cattle, clean 
stable, dig, make fences and stone walls, 
shovel snow, make maple sugar, make 
soap out of lye, wood ashes and fat; and 
evenings my father taught me how to 
make brooms, and my mother and aunt 
taught me how to braid palm leaf hats, 
and knit stockings and shag mittens; and 
I was often called on to make fires, wash 
dishes, and even cook a little, although 
this latter was often severely criticized by 
those who had to partake of my viands, 
Now, we call’ these things agriculture, 
domestic art, or occupations; but then we 
called them work. 


—G. Stanley Hall. 


A book-seller sees the books he buys, 
a hardware merchant the hardware, a dry 
goods merchant selects his dress fabrics. 
But the manager of a motion picture 
theatre is forced to buy “sight unseen.” 
Is it surprising that when pictures are 
bought in blocks—bad along with the 
good—contracted for without being seen, 
that a large proportion of movies are 
unfit for children? 


—William H. Short. 


“They are darlings, but their manners 
aré very bad.” 

“Their manners!” She looked at me in 
horror. “What do you mean?” 

“Their manners,” I repeated firmly, 
“are execrable. They ride you and the 
house.” 

“But they will learn,” faltered the 
mother. “They are so young yet.” 

“Why will they learn?” I said lightly 
but relentlessly. “How and where will 
they learn? No, they are modern chil- 
dren and you are a modern mother and I, 
though I am an old-fashioned aunt, have 
not the courage of my convictions. Their 
manners will never be good, my dear. 
Do not hope it.” 

—A Maiden Aunt of Today. 








